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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


SOME ‘CRUCES’ OF AESCHYLUS’ PERSAE. 


IT might seem necessary to apologise 
for considering anew passages of classics 
that have been discussed for so many 
generations. While, however, inter- 
preting the Persians of Aeschylus in 
the Greek Seminar of the University 
of Pennsylvania with a few good stu- 
dents, I was surprised to experience 
how much light could be thrown on 
obscure passages when the exegesis is 
not confined to the manuscripts, the 
scholiasts, etc., but is conducted with 
the help of general linguistics and a 
constant consideration of every writer’s 
individuality in speech, style and 
thought. It has seemed to me there- 
fore not altogether useless to set forth 
here some of those interpretations. 


I. audi S€ voorw To Bacireiw 
Kal ToAvXpUGoU oTpaTLas 76 
KakoOpayTis Wyav opooXortretrat 
Oupos érwOev. 
maca yap ioxvs ’Aotatoyerns 

” / > wv A 
olxwxe, véov 0 dvdpa Baile. 


(8-13) 


The exact nature of the discomfort 
experienced by the moroi when no 
‘bulletin of victory’ comes from the 
‘Greek front’ can only be disclosed 
through a right interpretation of véov 
8’ avéipa Baie. 

Now, the translations pretty well 
agree in understanding that the absence 
of the young king or of a young husband 
is lamented. Way says: 


Mine heart for her (Asia’s) young hero, aye! 
doth sigh. 


Paley, following Linwood, writes: 
duobus de causis mihi anxius est animus ; 
primum quod juvenem regem Xerxem 
desiderat. 


NO. CCLXV. VOL. XXXI. 


In Stephanus’ Thesaurus, Bavfer in 
this passage is similarly understood as 
magno clamore exposctt. 

Ahrens thinks that Asia is like a 
woman who has lost her young hus- 
band, while Teuffel accepts Hermann’s 
emendation and reads raca yap ioxvs 
’Aciatoyerns because olywke véwy, in 
his opinion, does not clearly depend on 
any verb (?), and because that conjec- 
ture is better than those of Heimsoth, 
Meineke, etc. The text however is 
better than any emendation, if well 
understood. Headlam is the only one 
who ventures to translate: ‘ Asia mur- 
murs at having a new king.’ This 
interpretation, which is not far from 
ours, seems however to have had no 
success, since in an edition published 
in 1907 by A. O. Prickard one again 
reads: ‘ My soul yearns and cries aloud 
for its young hero’ (p. 43). All this, of 
course, is inspired by Stephanus’ ren- 
dering of Batfec. 

Now, what does that verb properly 
mean, and what can be its figurative 
value, judging from analogies in other 
languages ? 

About the original meaning of Bavfw 
there can be little doubt. It is used 
for ‘barking’ in Theocr. 6. 10 a 8 
<xvov> Bavfer, eis Gra Sepxopéva), in 
Tzetzes’ Schol. ad Lycoph. 77, in Plut. 
(787 C), etc. It is a denominative 
from the onomatopoea: Bad Bab (Com. 
Anon. 195, Lid. Scott, s.v.). Modern 
Greek uses BaSvf%cv in the same 
meaning. 

The figurative use, on the contrary, 
is not frequent. One has Arist. Thesm. 
173: mavoa: Bavfwr, which from the 
context appears to mean ‘cease grum- 
bling.’ The answer, ‘ By Jove, I do 
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not envy your education,’ shows clearly 
that Bavfwv is understood as implying 
not a ‘regret’ but a ‘complaint.’ In 
Eustathius’ Opuscula 301, 30 (AaAa- 
youvrav <Tav gdavrwv> Kal ovvnbn 
Bavfovtwv) the word is assimilated to 
a verb meaning ‘to babble, to chirp,’ 
and a certain depreciation is thrown 
upon it. Thus, Bavfew is a complaint 
uttered by envious and mean people. 

Is this reconcilable with the figurative 
sense of ‘to bark’ in other languages ? 
The following Latin texts are instruc- 
tive on that point: 


nigro adlatraverit ore victorem Invidia 


(Sil. It. 8. 290). 
ingenium vitia adlatrantia quassant 
(/b. 11. 420). 


Porcius Cato adlatrare magnitudinem ejus 
(Scipionis Africani) solitus erat 
(Liv. 38. 54. 2. M.). 


adlatrare in all those cases is the exact 
equivalent of Germ. anbellen, which 
in a figurative meaning is used for 
‘clamouring against somebody,’ and is 
found especially for criticisms on the 
part of acrowd. The English verb ‘ to 
bark ’ has the same metaphoric value : 


Vile is the vengeance on the ashes cold, 
And envy base to bark at sleeping fame. 
Spenser: Worcester's Dict, s.v. 


The analogy of the other languages, 
both ancient and modern, thus clearly 
confirms the induction from the few 
instances in which Bavfw has a figura- 
tive meaning. It is decidedly against 
any idea of ‘ lament, sorrow, regret.’ It 
clearly points to ‘complaint,’ and even 
to a strong and loud complaint. Only 
in the present case, instead of being 
loud, the complaint is secret like the 
dporoAorreirat, and this is thus the mean- 
ing of éowSev, as it is the meaning of 
siya in Agam. 456: dAndotpias dial 
yuvaikos Tdde ciya Tis Bavfer. In both 
cases there is some emphasis laid on 
the fact that the complaint is a secret 
one, because Bavfw normally suggests 
a loud, indiscreet complaint. The 
secrecy does not make the disapproval 
weaker, and ‘to murmur’ is too mild a 
word. The natural translation will 
thus be: ‘(My soul) grumbles (or 
snarls) (secretly) against that young 
man (i.e. against the king because he is 
a young man).’ 


Now, even a superficial reading of 
the play shows that no other transla- 
tion is possible. 

When sentence is passed upon Xerxes’ 
action and failure in the talk between 
Atossa and Darius’ soul, emphasis is 
repeatedly laid on the juvenile im- 
petuosity of Xerxes: AA. mais 8 éyuos 
Tad’ ov KaTetdas Hvucev véw Opacet (744). 
Atossa in 718 calls her son @ovpios 
ElépEns. 

One insists on the desire in Xerxes 
as in a young man to do things which 
his wiser ancestors had abstained from 
undertaking : 

AA. Zépéns 8 éuos mais véos ewv véa 
ppovet 
KOU pmynmovever Tas éuas émiaToNds. 
(782-783) 

The morality of the whole drama is 
that Xerxes has precipitated upon him- 
self a catastrophe because he was an 
inconsiderate young man, not maturing 
his plans, and, especially, not satisfied 
to confine his ambitions to what man 
can and may perform. 

The gods had given to Persians 
power on the continent. He wanted 
to reign also on sea (110 ff.), and he 
had committed an impiety in making a 
bridge over the Hellespont (745). 

Let us finally observe that snarling 
at a young man is peculiarly natural on 
the part of the old counsellors of King 
Darius. 

The meaning of véov 8 dvdpa Bavfe 
having been established in that way, 
one has a clue to find out what dpao- 
Aotreirat Oupos Eowev may mean. We 
already know that one has to do with a 
state of mind which remained undis- 
closed (€éow@ev), and that some kind of 
irritation would be more consistent with 
Satter than ‘disturbance,’ as most com- 
mentators translate. Headlam, for 
instance, says: ‘My soul is at the 
present time disturbed.’ Way: writes: 
‘My heart is yearning all over-wrought.’ 
Ahrens translates: mens mea valde in 
pectore perturbatur, while Prickard sees 
in opooAorretra a variation of épyuTat. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that the 
word is very rare and its composition 
very obscure. The Scholiast glosses it 
by tapdocerat, hence the ‘disturbance’ 
of the translators, or by xweirar. Paley 
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still believes in the etymology ‘raising 
his crest’ (Addos), which is, of course, 

honetically impossible. For Photius 
opaonrorreiy is Nowdopetv, trodeueiv, while 
for Hesychius it is d:a7ronepeiv. 

In texts, one finds in the Homeric 
hymn to Hermes Cyllenian (I. 308), 
Hermes telling Apollo: II} pe pépers, 
’"Exdepye, Gedy Capeveorare TAVTOV ; 7 

pe Body évex’ aoe Norovpevos opaoXo- 
rebels; @® Tomo, €(0 amroXoTo Bowy 
yévos. «ss 

The tone is both irritated and ironi- 
cal. Apollo is clearly reproached with 
having had a querelle d’Allemand with 
Hermes and with harassing him. 
Maximus Tyrius 107 uses the word 
with exactly the same meaning: 7rav7- 
pepov opaorotrevos wv0w ovedeiw, 4 Kal 
TAHYyHnoW laTroL. 

Here again there is harassing, pro- 
tracted provocation. It is in words (cf. 
Photius’ Aodopeiv) the equivalent of 
what ‘d7rroz is in deeds. 

Outside those two passages, one only 
knows dpadXo7ros as an epithet of Ares 
(Hephaest. 90. 13. 1). Stephanus ren- 
ders it by bellicosus, which is a safe 
guess when Ares is meant. The two 
instances, quoted above, rather point 
to ‘harassing, provoking, teasing, 
quarrelling.’ Can that meaning be 
supported by the etymology? I think 
SO. odpaddomros obviously belongs to 
the same group of compounds as 
Opovmmos gut equos concitat (Stephanus 
$.v.), opaimous pedes concitans (Hesych.), 
opaidoyos actem concitans (Steph. ), etc. 
The list contains also proper names, 
as ’Opaipaxos, ’'Opoipévns, etc. It is 
interesting to find in it also several 
epithets of gods: Zeds opaixtutros (rouser 
of thunder), Pind. Ol. 10. (11) 97; Zevds 
opawedns (cloud- raising), Pind. N 5. 
62; Atovucoy opovyivatxa (who excites 
women), Poeta ap. Plut. 2.607, C-671 C. 
The second element could be a deriva- 
tive of Xérw ‘to peel,’ for which one 
also finds 6AvmrTw ‘to skin.’ ozds is 
found for a ‘ peel’ (Od. 19. 233), and in 
Hippocrates’ Art. (799. 812) for a ‘skin 
that peels off.’ opcodomos can thus 


mean ‘exciting, raising, irritating the 
skin.’ 
Now, why not see in this a very 


expressive popular metaphor? It may 
very well have been used first of 
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harassing animals. The very word ‘to 
harass ’ was used first of the man who 
leads the animals by shouting at them 
(O.H.G. harén ‘to shout,’ Meyer-Liibke, 
Rom. Wért. S. V.). opoororeiv would 
rather refer to a harassing by means of 
a goad, and the comparison is not less 
instructive with Eng. ‘to tease,’ since 
M.E. tésen means ‘to card wool.’ Thus 
the modern verb came to be used for 
‘vexing,’ because it meant ‘to card,’ 
1.e. ‘to take away the superficial 
tomentum of wool by means of thistles, 
therefore called teasels (dipsacus fullo- 
num). The action of such a scratching 
on the skin or on a temperament can 
easily be imagined. 

The whole passage reads thus: ‘ Now 
that the whole strength of Asia has 
gone, my soul in its depth is harassed 
by the presentment of a catastrophe, 
and secretly snarls at that young king.’ 


2. poBepoi per ideiv, Sevot 5é pwaynv 
puyns evtrAnpove 56&n (27-28). 

Outside its material meaning of 
‘ sight ’ (appearance), 66£a always refers 
to intelligence, never to a feeling of the 
soul. In our text however a moral 
meaning seems unavoidable, and con- 
sequently Way translates: ‘In the grim 
determination of a spirit hot of war,’ 
and Headlam ‘in full confidence of 
spirit.’ 

Though such expressions give a 
tolerable sense, I think they must be 
rejected, because it is no good method 
to give to a word in one passage a 
meaning that it never has, simply 
because that meaning would fit the 
context. 

Teuffel seems to me nearer to the 
truth when he says that the verse may 
be glossed by: doxodar yap thy Wx 
éyew evtAnpova. This is the meaning 
of 80a, for instance, in Xen. Hell. 5. 21: 
wote Sofav mapeixe Tous Tonepiors a) 
mouncer Oar pany éxeivn TH Hpépa—t.e. 
(he behaved so) ‘as to appear to the 
enemy not to intend to fight on that 
day.’ Similarly, Plato, Soph. P. 216: 


éorw ols dofav mapacxowt’ av os 


EXOVTES MAVLKOS. 

But that meaning is still partly intel- 
lectual, and a comparison with dy, 
some verses below (fofepav dyuv mpoat- 
$éa0a.), makes it probable that one has 
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to do here with a mere sight, an aspect, 
just as in Eur. Rhes. 780: kai pot xaé’ 
imvov Sofa Tis Tapiotatat. 

That meaning of ‘apparition’ has 
been perpetuated unto later times, as 
shown by eldov d0-av poepar eis To Bovr- 
tiv (de Spectro Chron. Pasch. in Stepha- 
nus, s.v.). This means that do£a may be 
both passive and active, just as aspectus 
is passive in guadrupes aspectu truct (Cic. 
Div. 2. 64. 133), horribili super aspectu 
mortalibus instans (Lucr. Vulg. 1. 105), 
and also as sight in a familiar sentence, 
as ‘ That hat is a sight.’ 

It is to be observed that, in the three 
languages, the passive sense is slightly 
pejorative. This shade is not absent 
in our verse, since the Persians have a 
frightening aspect on account of their 
indomitable soul. 


3. Ilepoides 8 aBporevOeis Exdora 1o0@ 
piddvope 

Tov aixpdevta Oovpov evvatip atro- 

meprapéva deirretat povotvé 
(135-139). 

The difficulty here is about the mean- 
ing of aiyydevta. The word normally 
would mean ‘armed with the spear,’ 
and this is, in fact, what we read in 
translations: Way, ‘for the battle- 
eager spearman’; Headlam, ‘ having 
sent away her gallant armed consort.’ 

A serious objection against the mean- 
ing ‘spearman’ is however the fact 
that the Persians are bowmen, and so 
much emphasis has been laid on the 
contrast between Greeks and Persians 
in this respect that it is absolutely im- 
possible to admit with Teuffel that 
Aeschylus here disregards the difference 
of armament. 

Several times the Persians are called 
tokodapavtes (26, 30, 55), and in v. 85 
it is expressly stated that Xerxes émdyer 
Sovpixrvros avdpdo. to€ddapvov “Apn. 
This excludes completely the possi- 
bility that Aeschylus would call the 
Persians ‘spearmen,’ even in the generic 
meaning of ‘armed.’ It seems to me 
therefore necessary to consider aiypr 
here as an abstract term, meaning ‘ war- 
like ardour’ (bellicositas). That figure 


is found in Pindar, Nem. 10. 23: Opéwe 
&’ aixpav ’Apuditpvwvos ‘ brought up the 
warlike Amphitryon.’ 

In this very play of The Persians in 


pévat TEpt TUpyov. 


v. 999 one reads aiypas dxopecrov ‘in- 
satiable of fighting,’ where the meaning 
is not far from ‘ warlike spirit.’ In Plut. 
Lyc. 21 the latter sense is fully reached: 
ev aixpa te véwy OddrAW Kal podca 
Aiyera. Even if the semantic evolution 
has not gone so far in Aeschylus’ 
aixpdevta, it is safe enough to give the 
meaning found im Pindar, and to trans- 
late ‘ her impetuous warlike husband.’ 


4."EdAas 7’ audi ropov mratov 
evXomevat, puyia Te TpotovTis Kal 
orouwpa Ilovrov (875-877). 

This is the text of the Mediceus. 
Most editors change evyoueva: into 
dpxyopevat ‘subdued.’ The change is 
not a happy one however, because it 
destroys the fine parallelism with v. 871: 
Aipvas 7 Extobev, ai Kata yépoov édAnda- 
In both cases the 
participle refers to a geographical, not 
a political situation. An objection to 
keeping evyouevat, it is true, is the 
absence of eivaz, but that ellipsis is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the desire for 
symmetry in a chorus. 

Now, Is it possible to obtain a satis- 
factory meaning with evxowevar? One 
might doubt it, considering the texts 
of various translators who have been 
faithful to the tradition, as e.g. Ahrens, 
latum fretum exsultantes; or Headlam, 
‘which are proud to be round about 
the straits of Helle.’ 

That joy or that pride seems some- 
what too emphatic. But the meaning 
of evyouevas may be very mild. Cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 4.97: moiav yaiav, & Eeive, edyeat 
(‘do you say?’); Od. E. 460: darn’ 
éhéaipe, dvak > ixérns dé Tor evyowat elvar 
(‘I have the quality of a suppliant ’) ; 
Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1251: ris yOov etyeras 
moe (‘ What is the right name to give to 
that land ?’); Pind. Ol. 6. 53: toi & 
ovT av akodcat, ovt ideivy evxyovTO 
(‘asserted neither to hear nor to see’). 
The Scholiast observes: 7@ yap evxovTo, 
avti Tov elroy, ot Adxwves éxpavto. To 
confirm that statement, already so 
clear, Hesychius says: evyeoOar+ réyeu, 
evxoueba* papérv. 

It is thus evident that, in some Greek 
dialects, evyeo@ac was used simply for 
an assertion, a somewhat emphatic 
saying. That attenuated meaning after 
all probably existed already in Indo- 
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European besides the other: GAthic 
aog*dd, for instance, as well as Arm. 
gog, simply mean ‘he said’ and ‘say.’ 
In those languages however, as well as 
in Latin voveo and Greek evyopuatz, the 
the root eweg’h is used for an assertion 
that is justified, and refers to some 
privilege of the subject. 

In Aeschylus’ verse that shade is the 
prevailing one, and I propose thus to 
translate : ‘ The cities having the privi- 
lege of lying on the broad Hellespont 
with those on deep Propontis and those 
at the mouth of the Pont.’ 


5. Geounorwp 8 éxixrAnoxeTo, Oeounotwp 
* €oxev, 
’ \ N = > , 
e€mel oTpaTOV ev eTOdWKEL 


(656-657 ; Med. drrodaxez). 


The translators fairly well agree in 
understanding ézodxe as ‘ conducted, 
led.’ They do so both under the 
influence of the context and of the 
scholiast : imo tov éavrod dda Hridxet, 
YOuve, wdnyn, but the form itself remains 
unexplained. 

Various commentators have assumed 
érodwxec was for érodoye:, and Dindorf 
thinks to improve that suggestion by 
reading émodovyes on the pattern of 
ynodxos, Trodovyos, etc. In fact, modo- 
xém is found once in Pollux 1. 98, and 
means, so it seems, ‘ to guide a ship by 
means of the sheet.’ 

In the Anecdota Bekkeri 297. 5 one 
finds it again, but with a «: rodoxéw. 
That substitution of « for x remains, 
however, mysterious, and, moreover, 
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trodoxéew is not 7rodwxéw in form, while 
the meaning cannot be applied here 
without doing violence to the text. The 
metaphor is really too bold. 

On the other hand, a comparison 
with a parallel expression, some verses 
further: AA. tis 0 éuav éxeioe traidwv 
éoTpaTnddTe, encourages us to consider 
érrodwxet as a denominative like orpatn- 
Aatéw from otpatnrdTns. Now, trodo- 
xéw is most naturally derived from 
modwxns ‘swift-footed.’ The word is 
used metaphorically by Aeschylus for 
any kind of swiftness and hastiness: 
Aesch. Sept. 623: rodaxes.dupa; Choeph. 
576: vexpov Onow, trodmxe. trepiBarwv 

adxevpatt. Sophocles even speaks of 
modwKers BrAdBar (Ant. 1104), and one 
has instances of zrodw«ns meaning ‘ im- 
petuous, rash’: moda«ns tpotos (Che- 
vemon ap Stob. 53.5). todwxéw would 
thus mean ‘to act swiftly, impetuously.’ 

This, again, only imperfectly fits the 
context. The prevailing idea in the 
passage is that Darius cleverly led his 
armies. 

All this, it seems to me, points to 
a contamination between zroéd@«ns as 
‘swift, handy,’ and zrodoyéw ‘to steer, 
metaphorically used for any kind of 
steering and governing, as is often the 
case with words belonging to the sailors’ 
languages (cf. Eng. ‘to arrive, to ship, 
to govern, all on board, etc. . . .). 


ALBERT J. CARNOY. 


Universities of Louvain and 
Pennsylvania. 





THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


IX. 


Hymn Dem. 40: 


6&0 5é wv Kpadlynv dxos fr\NaBev, dui 5é xalraus 
duBpooias xpjdeuva datvero xepot Piryor. ... 


The blind credulity with which 
editors cling to yaitats dpBpociats 
instead of Hermann’s yairns auBpocins 
is very touching. They see no incon- 
sistency in allowing auBpocias to stand 
in the same line with ¢iAnor, and seem 
to think that the author of this Hymn 
could with perfect propriety first write 





thow (438) and rats three lines after- 
wards (441). These and similar absurdi- 
ties of a corrupt tradition, eg. eidvia 
for iévia, should no longer be allowed to 
flaunt themselves in the text. The 
utmost they can claim is a bare recog- 
nition in a critical note at the foot of 
the page. 

Here, however, there is a further 
objection to the tradition. Xaitacs or 
xaitns might possibly stand at the end 
of a line, but neither duwSpocias nor 
apBpoains could be allowed before 
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xpnoeuva, cf. abavdros in 269 (Class. 
Rev. XXX. p. 4) also vavraus Hymn 
XXXIII. 16 (Class. Rev. XXX. p. 107). 
Similar defects of tradition are to be 
found in 1. 87 and 1. 351 and also in 
1. 11 of this Hymn. The two former 
have been already dealt with, and in 
the latter d@avdrowcr Beois with omission 
of re is the obvious remedy. Whether 
Geois 7&8 should become Geoiow id’ for 
the sake of the rhythmical movement is 
a different question and need not detain 
us now. 

It appears from this investigation 
that there are two serious objections 
to the tradition here and one only to 
Hermann’s correction. But the critical 
value of the latter is not yet exhausted. 
It would stand thus: 

dugi dé xalrys 
apuBpocins kphdeuva daivero, 
and suggests at once the true reading. 
The poet did not say: ‘and about her 
fragrant hair the head-band was rent,’ 
but more forcibly and more poetically : 
‘and the head-band of her fragrant hair 
was rent in twain’: 
dugi dé xalrns 
auBpoolns xpndeuva datfero. 

The corruption, such as it is, seems 
to have arisen from the natural ten- 
dency in later times to regard dui as 
a preposition rather than as part and 
parcel of the verb audidaitero, cf. dudu- 
Kealo. 

For my own part I would suggest as 
extremely probable that the second line 
began 

duBpdova xphdeuva. 
We have perhaps an inkling of this in 
auBpocia(ts), and we know that the 
Kpndeuva are commonly duzapa (a 334, 
m 416, o 110, @ 65). ’ApuBpoctos, I 
admit, is undoubtedly applicable to hair 
(A 529), but it is used also to describe 
articles of dress, the mémXos, the éavds 
twice, and even the 7éé:Aa of Hermes. 
The actual xpydeuvoy lent to Odysseus 
by Leucothea is auSporov. 

258 

Nyxeorov is Voss’s suggestion for the 
penxotov of M. Unfortunately it de- 
pends solely upon a single line of 
Hesiod, which itself is in a very doubtful 
and untrustworthy condition, Of. 283, 
probably a mere interpolation : 

petcera, év dé Sixny BrAdas vjxecrov addon. 


kal od yap dgppadlyo. reqs vijxecrov ddoOns. 
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In E 394 and O 217 we have avnxeoros, 

and as yyjxeorov here makes a difficulty 

with res I am inclined to suggest 
adpadinow avnxéoryow adobns 


in preference to the simpler change to 
the singular number 
appading: Ten, 
which would, of course, serve equally 
well to remedy the metre. 
199 ovd€ Tw’ ovr’ Ere’ mpoomriacero obre Ti Epyy. 


This faulty line may have been 
evolved from 


obre Twa mpoomrvocopuévyn Ere ore Tt epyw. . . . 


The change would doubtless be caused 
and defended by E 879: 
rairnv & obr’ éret rporiBddreat obre 7 Epyy, 
which itself may be reciprocally in- 
debted to our line for its misused érei 
instead of a primitive and unobjection- 
able om: 
raurnv 8’ obre dl mporiBddr\ea. . . - 


285 Kad’ & &p’ dn’ edorpwruwv rexéwr Odbpor. 

Here azo is almost certainly a later 
device to avoid the early dissyllabic év. 
The meaning remains the same without 
the redundant preposition 

Kad 8’ &p’ évorpdrwr. 

Cf. = 616 ddto wat’ OvrAvpTov, E 111 
Kal’ immwv GdTo yapate. 


289 6 dypbyevar 5é ev duis éXoveov doralporra, . . 


The gross barbarism éAoveov should 
be ruthlessly ejected, v. Homerica, p. 54 
(8 252). Such forms only make a 
mockery of the labour of eminent phi- 
lologists like Schulze, Smyth, Solmsen 
and others. Read: 

dypbpevar 5€ puv al >’ dudls Abov. 


In 291 for éyov I would suggest a more 
apposite and graphic é7rov. 


300 reidxov 5’ ws éwéredr’* 6 8 aégero Salpyovos aloy. 


Neither Gemoll nor Sikes and Allen 
assist us here. They lie low like Brer 
Rabbit in the Tar-Baby story. Evelyn- 
White boldly reads 

6 & détero dalpor Taos 


from 235, on which the traditional ex- 
pression, whatever it was intended to 
convey, is obviously modelled: but this 
sudden dropping of the temple and 
taking up ig the child is a quite un- 
accountable performance, more especi- 
ally as in the very next line the hymn- 
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writer again takes up the temple and 
drops the child: 


avbrap érel réXecay Kal épwnoav kapdro.o, 
Bav p tuev oixad’ éxacros: 
where Bdv pa éxactos oixad’+ or Bav 
oixévde &xactos seems desirable on 
metrical grounds; but I think there is 
matter of more serious import and value 
to be derived from the former of these 
lines—in fact, from épwnoav xapdrtovo. 
There is a curious puzzle about épw7 
and its derivative verb. It connotes 
both ‘ onward sweep’ and ‘ slackening’ 
or ‘falling-off.” Compare O 538 écov 
tT’ émi Soupos épwn and A 542 Beréwv 
ameptkot épwnv with II 302, P 761 
mohéuou 8 ov yiryver’ épwy. Possibly 
the idea of swerve may have produced 
the variance of meaning which if found 
in consecutive lines would seem incom- 
patible with the demands of lucidity. 
On this peculiar feature I base the sug- 
gestion that the hymn-writer wrote 
6 5’ dékero Sijuou €pwy 


‘and the temple rose by the quick work, 
the “ push ”’ or energy, of his people ;’ 
and that when épw7 became an obsolete 
word, the presence of épwncay in the 
next line led directly with the assistance 
of 235 to the corrupt tradition. 

That épw7 Syuov might be used of 
effective work is clear from I 61-2, 
where the axe cleaves the timber 

opérXer 8 dvdpds Epwhy. 


In other respects the words recall 
Heber’s description of the building of 
another temple : 


Like some tall palm the . . . fabric sprung. 


313 el wh Leds évdnoer ég 7’ Eppdooaro buy. 


The generally unrecognised, but 
vicious trochee in the fourth place 
points unmistakably to an original 

é 7’ émuppdocaro, 
not to mention that the compound verb 
is in itself far more suitable to the 
passage. Zeus observed and pondered 
over (émi) what was happening and the 
inevitable results. Cf. Hymn. A poll. 388, 
and o 444 tpiv & émippaacer’ dreOpor. 
So 2 352 éwedpaocarto should be read, 
and the argument from metre should 
perhaps turn the scale in favour of 
Koechly’s ingenious conjecture dpeciv 
atero for éppdatero in Hymn Aphr. 84, 
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though there also éwredpatero is quite 
tolerable. 


airis @reira . . . wdxapas Oeods alév édvras 
mavras emimpoiadney ° 


325 


It is as futile as it is facile to insert 
matnp (Valckenaer) or dva€ (van Gent) 
between ézecta and paxapas. Why was 
such a word ever lost? The only satis- 
factory reply would be conveyed by the 
Hibernicism: because it never was there. 
Neither word is within the bounds of 
possibility, because both alike give per- 
manency to the unepic scansion of Oeovs 
as a monosyllable. Allen and Sikes 
defend warnp in these terms: ‘it is 
preferable, as it retains Oeovs in synezesi, 
which is probably the cause of its 
omission.’ On the retention of @eovs 
then we differ in toto. But I feel curious 
to know why @eovs is supposed to be 
the cause of the omission of tartnp. 
Anyone can see that it caused Valcke- 
naer to insert mat7p; but how did it 
cause anyone of earlier date to exclude 
matnp? If this crazy individual thought 
he was improving the metre by omitting 
matnp, and reading the residue 


airs recta wdxapas Oeods aly edvras 


as an improved verse, he must have had 
a fine ear for rhythm, to say nothing of 
the novel, but necessary, scansion of 
-xapas Oéovs as two spondees. 

The truth is that only in the nomina- 
tive case is this formula admissible into 
the early epic hexameter : 


pdxapes Geol alév édvres. 


With the recognition of this funda- 
mental fact the difficulties of our line 
at once resolve themselves and dis- 
appear. The traditional accusatives are 
due to the conviction that #eot and the 
rest should agree with madvras. The 
strict grammarian has had his way and 
the metre has suffered accordingly. 

It is also almost, if not quite, a cer- 
tainty that, assuming the nominatives 
to be correct, the word lost before 
paxapes was neither waryp nor avak, 
but deco: as in the repeated dcca 
dpictot, door Tpwecow apwyot and dco 
Geo cio’ év OX. So we reach an 
unexceptionable original : 


atris red’, Booo pdxapes Geol aidy edvtes, 
mdvras €mimpotadde* 
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and if any desiderate a subject for the 
verb, 6 y’ décor is not impossible, though 
to me it seems unessential. 

mplv y' em BhoecOa, ob mpiv yijs kaprov avicev 
mpiv t60 dpOadpotow. .. . 

The MS. has ém noe’, which I 
take to be correct and preferable to 
émiSnaeoOat (Voss), which editors favour 
unduly. The failure of the tradition is 
in the ov mpiv ys immediately follow- 
ing. Buecheler rightly restores yains, 
but we cannot disregard and omit ov as 
Gemoll does. The real error seems to 
lie in the redundant piv, for which I 
suggest azo to this result : 
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mplv y' emiBnoecd’, 005’ dd yains kaprov avjcev. 


The diaeresis at the end of the second 
foot is not uncommon, and here is 
somewhat redeemed by the elision. The 
rhythm is really less harsh than that of 
A 329 for instance, which is not likely 
to be impugned by anyone. 
Os paro* pelinoev 5é dvakt evépwv ’Atdwreds 
dgpptaww, 005’ axlOnce Ards Bacidjos €peruys. 

Neither Aidoneus nor anyone else 
ever smiled with his brows. The feat 
is simply impossible. He might just as 
well have tried to smile with his ears. 
Editors vainly refer to « 468, « 194, for 
there is no difficulty in lifting the eye- 
brows or lowering them (vevov, vevora- 
fwv). Still less successful is the refer- 
ence to Pindar, Pyth. IX. 65, ayava 
opp, the dative with adjective descrip- 
tive of accompanying circumstance. 
So much for the circumstance. But 
why has peidnoev oppvow come down 
to us here? Simply because the later 
Greeks would not allow an elision of 
t of the dative to pass, if they could 
prevent it. Consequently 

éppto’ br’ 

stood no chance of escaping. Aidoneus 
smiled beneath his brows, 1.c. with his 
eyes. For the Greeks spoke of smiling 
eyes (duparts pecdiowyte) just as we do. 

Furthermore, if we set side by side 
the remaining part of the line and 448 
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ob3’ amrlOnoe Bed Ards ayyeddwr, 


we cannot but feel a suspicion that 
égetuns should be read here and not 
épetuns, exactly as yaitrns in 40 sug- 
gested yairns (v. p. 117) as the true 
reading. Are we then to believe, as 
Allen and Sikes would have us believe, 
that ami@nce may take a genitive? 
Certainly not, if only because an easier 
and simpler explanation lies near at 
hand. The verb in both lines was 
originally, I have little doubt, 


duéAnoe (with gen.). 


One genitive is still in our tradition: 
the other having acquired an ¢ subscript 
brought with it a consequent da7iOyce, 
which has worked its way into the other 
passage also without, however, over- 
coming the resistance of dyyedidwv 
until Ruhnken suggested dyyerinow, 
adopted in a weak moment by Gemoll. 

Before passing from this most inter- 
esting but very ill-fated Hymn I suggest 
362 pnd’ ert od oxvdpaive—adXos, for 
pnd te SvcOvparve—arrov. 

371 avtws ‘just,’ ‘merely’ for avdros, 
and the passage might proceed : 

pons Kkbxxov €dwxe paryetv wedindda, AdOpy 
dudl é vwujoas 

‘after making passes over it privily.’ 
The passes are the manual movements 
of the witch-doctor or the modern 
mesmerist. 

383 add’ brép dxpdwr in place of 
the unemphatic avrdov. 

411-2 abrap 6 xetpl | EuBar’ éuy porfs xdxxor. 


"EuBaré wo here is downright non- 
sense : AdOpn comes probably from 373. 

426 xpoxoer te yavos would be nearly 
parallel to podéas xaddvcas, and closer to 
the tradition than any of the numerous 
conjectures. 

428 ws ep xpoxov is indefensible pace 
Allen and Sikes. Read by all means: 
vapxiocov 8 bv Epucev dep wbpov evpeia XOwr. 

The flower is essentially supernatural. 


a. Ba BACAR. 
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THE GREEK QUESTION: A LESSON FROM SCOTLAND. 


II. 


In order that they may follow the 
fortunes of Greek in the Scottish Uni- 
versities, those who are not conversant 
with the history of these institutions 
during the last thirty years require some 
preliminary information. Before 1892 
there was no test for admission to the 
Arts curriculum in any of the Uni- 
versities except in Glasgow. The 
institution of a common Entrance Ex- 
amination in that year brought about a 
sharp drop all round in the numbers 
attending the Arts Classes. The larger 
Universities in particular were seriously 
affected, Glasgow which had nearly 
touched 1,400 in the ’eighties dropping 
to 731 in 1896, and Edinburgh with a 
high-water mark of 1,138 in 1887 
dwindling to705. Thereafter, however, 
an upward tendency begins to appear 
until, in 1914, the recovery was little 
short of complete in some of the Uni- 
versities and more than complete in the 
others. 

In the general decline which followed 
1892 Greek naturally participated, and 
the shrinkage which it exhibits in the 
lean years must not be put down 
entirely to its having become an optional 
subject. But the important point to be 
observed is this, that it has not shared 
in the prosperity of the fat years. On 
the contrary, it has been withering while 
other subjects have been expanding. 
In the Session 1885-6 there were 1,190 
students of Greek in all the four 
Universities ; in 1913-14 the total was 
a long way short of 400. In 1892-3 the 
total of the four Ordinary Graduation 
Classes was 385; in 1913-14 it was 168. 
The total number of Latin students in 
1913-14 was 732, and of Greek, counting 
in Preparatory, Ordinary, Advanced, 
and Honours Classes, about 350. 

Opinions vary as to the numbers that 
should be written off the colossal totals 
of the earlier years, in respect of im- 
mature students, unfit to profit by in- 
struction of a proper University level ; 
but if all reasonable deduction be made 
for these, we have at the present day to 
face a drop of 50 per cent. in those 





studying Greek on a_ respectable 
standard. Statistics which bring out a 
different result are vitiated by the failure 
to take note of the fact that in two of 
the Universities at least, Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, practically all the best- 
trained entrants in the years preceding 
1892 passed through the Non-qualifying 
Classes. That the instruction provided 
in the Higher Sections of these was 
not beneath the dignity of a University, 
there is abundant evidence to prove. 
In my own University the Higher 
Section of the Non-qualifying Class in 
Greek became automatically the Quali- 
fying Class under the Ordinances that 
came into force in 1892, and although 
all entrants to that class must now be 
possessed of a Higher Certificate, no 
change has had to be made in the 
standard of teaching. As for Glasgow, 
Professor Jebb’s veryfull Class Records, 
which I am fortunate enough to 
possess, are adequate proof that his 
Middle Class (Non-qualifying) cannot 
fairly be set aside in any comparison of 
the past with the present. 

The drop, then, in the numbers ot 
Greek students capable of doing work 
of a satisfactory character in the Uni- 
versities has been very marked since the 
subject became an option for the Degree. 
But we are bidden to take comfort from 
two considerations. It is held that it 
the numbers are fewer, the attainments 
of the students have risen, seeing that 
they cannot enter the Graduation 
Classes without a Higher Certificate. 
Even the passmen, it is argued, must 
leave the Universities better Greek 
scholars than their predecessors under 
the old régime. Asone who has taught 
under both systems I take leave to 
question this. The pretentious Entrance 
Examination which the Ordinance im-: 
poses on us has resulted in a de- 
humanised and desiccated method of 
teaching the subject in the schools. It 
is purely a matter of Unseens, Syntax, 
and Elementary Prose Composition— 
nearly as arid and abstract a discipline 
as Mathematics. The possession of a 
Higher Certificate is often found com- 
patible with extremely modest linguistic 
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knowledge, and nearly always with 
blank ignorance of everything else con- 
nected with Greek study. It may well 
be doubted whether the ordinary School 
course of to-day, supplemented by six 
months at the University, produces 
anything like the same result as did the 
more truly humanistic discipline of the 
Schools in the earlier time, followed by 
two years of University study under 
men like Lushington, Campbell, Jebb, 
Geddes, and Butcher. The latter, speak- 
ing of the old system, has left these 
words on record: ‘ Putting aside the 
Junior Classes which ought not to count 
for a degree, a lecture in a Scottish 
University can be maintained at as high 
a level as a lecture to Honours men in 
any University of the kingdom. For 
the Professor to give the students of his 
best is not labour thrown away.’ Pro- 
fessor Burnet, who finds ‘the position 
of Greek in Scotland very satisfactory,’ 
says, in his recently published book, 
Higher Education and the War: ‘ There 
are fewer people now that know the 
Greek Alphabet, and have a bowing 
acquaintance with Greek Declensions 
and Conjugations and the Anabasis of 
Xenophon. That, however, is more 
than made up for by the increased 
numbers of students who really know 
Greek.’ It is perfectly true that the 
immature student has all but vanished, 
but it is also true that there has been an 
enormous decline in the numbers of 
what may be called the good passman, 
who had read some of the masterpieces 
of Greek literature in a University 
atmosphere and under the inspiration 
of great scholars such as those I have 
mentioned. Surely this cannot be re- 
garded as a satisfactory state of things. 

Another source of comfort is pre- 
sented in the increased number of 
students who push their Greek studies 
to the Honours stage. The fact may be 
admitted at once, but it is at least open 
to doubt whether it more than makes 
up for that wider dissemination of Greek 
on a respectable standard which the old 
system maintained. And here we have 
to be on our guard against a fallacy. It 
is sometimes insidiously suggested (not 
by Professor Burnet) that the consider- 
able increase of the Honours students 
of Greek is in some mysterious way 
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connected with the optionalising of the 
subject. The idea will not bear a 
moment’s investigation. Under the old 
system Honours candidates had no re- 
laxation from the ordinary Degree 
Course. They had to attend classes and 
pass in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
English, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and, 
in two of the Universities, a Natural 
Science as well. Now they get off with 
two, or, in St. Andrews, three subjects 
instead of six, in addition to their 
Honours group. Moreover, every en- 
couragement is now given to the 
Honours man by a long course of special 
tuition in separate classes with tutorial 
instruction thrown in—a thing almost 
unknown under the old system. And it 
must not be forgotten that the refuge of 
a Third Class of Honours has been 
called into existence under the new 
régime. I cannot see that the com- 
parison of the past with the present is 
in the least fair in this respect. After 
all the tree is known by its fruit. The 
present system has been in existence 
for a quarter of a century. Will any 
one say that our Honours Classes have 
sent out an increased number of scholars 
of the first rank as compared with the 
products of the earlier time ? 

One last point. The inevitable result 
of making Greek optional is that many 
students live to regret that they did not 
take it up at school. In far too many 
cases, of course, they never have the 
chance—the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment has seen to that. But even if 
they have attended a Greek-teaching 
school, they are in no position to realise 
the results of choosing an easier subject. 
Some years ago it was officially stated 
that 50 per cent. of the students in the 
Divinity Halls were without adequate 
knowledge of Greek. Students of other 
subjects, too, found they could not get 
on without it. The result has been 
that Elementary Greek Classes have 
had to be instituted in all the Universi- 
ties, and the Greek Alphabet is now 
being taught where such a thing was 
unheard of in the period which used to 
be held up to scorn for the low standard 
of its Greek. 

The results, then, of making Greek 
optional may be summed up as follows : 

1. There has been a very great de- 





























crease in the number of those taking up 
the subject in the Schools, and, by con- 
sequence, of those pursuing the subject 
in the Universities. 

2. This decrease has been contempo- 
raneous with a large growth in the 
total of Arts students and in the 
numbers studying other subjects in 
the Universities. 

3. There has been a very great de- 
crease in the numbers of good Greek 
passmen. 

4. The Universities, in order to make 
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good the deficiencies of the Schools, 
have been compelled to undertake its 
teaching ab initio. 

The enemies of Greek are naturally 
pleased. It is difficult to see how its 
friends can find comfort anywhere 
except in the reflection that things 
might have been much worse. They 
may well be so before long. 


J. HARROWER. 


The University, 
Old Aberdeen. 


CLASSICAL METRES FOR ENGLISH POETRY. 


THE strictures which ‘ Oxoniensis’ 
passes upon the Poet Laureate’s verses 
must stir protests from all who desire 
to distinguish stress and quantity or to 
read Latin with the same word-stresses 
as were used by the Latin poets. His 
article is somewhat difficult to follow 
because he uses of stress terms which 
properly apply to quantity, and as a 
result of this juggle he brings a charge 
of false quantities against lines which 
have none. .He accuses Mr. Bridges of 
playing tricks with the recognised pro- 
nunciation of English, when in fact all 
the words in the Laureate’s lines are to 
be pronounced exactly as we say them 
in reading any other English poetry. 

Let it now be shown how little title 
‘ Oxoniensis’ has to write on this sub- 
ject, and what gross injustice he does 
to Mr. Bridges. I will say nothing of 
such astonishing rules as that the fifth 
foot of an hexameter ‘must’ be a dacty]l, 
and will deal only with some particular 
blunders. 

The line 
Untwining the ravel’d worsted, that mere 

rubbish and waste, 
is denounced as a ‘monster’ on the 
ground that we have to ‘ put an accent 
on the last syllable of ravel’d and 
worsted, make the first syllable of rubbish 
short, and make and a Song syllable.’ 

When Virgil begins a line ‘ Aeneas 
sed enim membris’ he must on this 
principle haye put an accent on the 
second syllables of enim and memobris. 
It may confidently be asserted that 





Virgil did not. We have not to make 
the first syllable of rubbish short because 
it manifestly is short. When Virgil 
ends a line with morae fuit Ilo or dum 
pede laevo, has he to ‘ make’ the former 
syllables of pede and mare short? We 
have not to ‘ make’ and a long syllable 
any more than Virgil had to make sunt 
a long syllable in sunt lacrimae rerum. 

Then we are told that ‘the word 
tyrannous is commonly used by us as a 
dactyl,’ but turned by Mr. Bridges into 
an anapaest. In fact the word is a 
tribrach, and such Mr. Bridges makes 
it. In the line ‘ Her tyrannous love’ 
the unit ous! is long. All the Roman 
poets have broken the rule of ‘ Oxoni- 
ensis’—for instance Horace, in whose 
quo dominus neque the middle word is 
by our critic’s rule a dactyl transformed 
into an anapaest. 

Again, we learn that we must not 
end one Alcaic line with ‘splendour 
awakening’ and another with ‘ night’s 
prisoning terror,’ because the two end- 
ings cannot be ‘ read in a similar way.’ 
Here our critic promptly refutes himself 
by quoting with approval two consecu- 
tive lines of Horace which are precisely 
parallel to the English. We read 
spléndour awakening as we read quaé sibt 
bérbarus, and we read night's prisoning 
térroy as we read nén dliter tamen. 

Again, we must not treat the mono- 
syllable in of Caledonia as long. Nor 
do we. When Horace wrote ef vagus 
Hercules, did he lengthen the mono- 
syllable? It seems childish but neces- 
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sary to say that of and et are short, but 
ofc and etv are long. 

Then to end an Alcaic stanza we 
have the ‘terrible line’ 

And the ever merry fighting Irish. 
Except for the regrettable hiatus, to 
which apparently our critic does not 
object, the line has its precise parallel 
in 

Omne c4pax movet urna nomen. 
‘Oxoniensis’ would read ‘and the 
e-vermery fighting Irish,’ on which 
principle Horace ought to have read 
capaxmovet, but, as we know he did 
not, we must assume that the poor poet 
could not scan his own lines. 

Once more Mr. Bridges has his ‘ ever 
recurring false quantity’ when he ends 
an Alcaic line with ‘friendliness and 
commerce.’ Horace has many such 
‘false quantities,’ as when he ends his 
line with postibus et novo. It is to be 
feared that he persists in saying et ndvo, 
and will so do until ‘ Oxoniensis’ can 
inform him face to face that he ought 
to say étnovo. 

Then we have a wicked attempt ‘to 
palm off’ upon us ‘ Whatsoever mercies, 
whatsoever charities,’ as a pentameter. 
The Laureate has grossly infringed the 
Ovidian and fifth form rule that ‘a 
pentameter must end with a dissyllable.’ 
The same attempt was made by Pro- 
pertius in such lines as 

Et vetera oblitis iura refer sociis, 

Et flere iniectis Galla diu manibus, 


and dozens more which for nearly 


twenty centuries have somehow 
managed to palm themselves off as 
pentameters. 


And I wonder whether ‘ Oxoniensis’ 
ever had the courage to tell his friend 
Tennyson that he was palming off a 
sham pentameter and sundry false 
quantities when he wrote 
When did a frog coarser croak upon our 

Helicon ? 

Perhaps enough has been said to 
show that accusations of trick pronun- 
‘ciation and false quantities should not 
have been brought by a critic who has 
not troubled himself to study the first 
principles of the verses on which he 
writes, or of the difference between 
quantity and stress. The difference 


would be better appreciated if we ceased 
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to use of stress verses terms which in 
truth only apply to verse of quantity. 
The lines of Kingsley quoted by ‘ Oxo- 
niensis ’ are excellent of their kind, but 
it is hard to see what claim to the title 
of hexameter is possessed by such a 
line as 
Glimmer’d and glow’d by the deepest abyss, 
and the knees of the maiden. 
Let us put together some Latin words 
with the same stresses and quantities : 
Premunt aut flos super omnes et hoc et in hunc 
sine malit. 
There is a ‘stress hexameter’ for you, 
but is it an hexameter at all? It may 
seem so to some who would refuse the 
title to these lines which I venture to 
offer, not indeed as after the use of 
Bridges, but, as it seems to me, after 
the use of Homer : 
Hence not a man descried the island, nor there 
i’ the darkness 
Had we any sight o’ the long rollers heading on 
to the coastland 
Till we had beach’d the galleys : then sails we 
speedily lower’d 

And ourselves stept on to the beach and lay o’ 
the shingle 

And there stay’d sleeping till sacred morn should 
awake us. 

May it be added that the Poet 
Laureate does not aim at imitating the 
normal rhythms of Homer or Virgil, 
and is not to be judged as if he did? 
As my lines have that aim, they are free 
from the temerity of competition. 

JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


II 


I wish to make a few comments 
on the article by ‘Oxoniensis’ on 
‘Classical Metres for English Poetry.’ 
I do not wish to refer to the judgment 
which he has passed upon an experi- 
ment of my own, except to say that 
the writing of quantitative verse in 
English can make no progress without 
preliminary trials and, very likely, 
grotesque failures. But has ‘ Oxonien- 
sis’ really grasped what quantity in- 
volves? He says that the hexameter 
and pentameter ‘should keep to the 
classical rules.’ What is there classical 
in the piece of Clough which he quotes 
apparently with approval? Nothing I 
should say, for Clough ignores the very 
































essence of classical prosody—quantity. 
Clough’s lines are solely accentual ; and 
his pentameters end invariably with 
stressed monosyllables. What is there 
classical here? It is as if a Roman 
had ended all his pentameters with 
such words as 


frigida flamina flant. 


‘Classical rules’ to which English 
hexameters and pentameters ‘should 
keep’ demand something else besides 
mere accent: and that is quantity. 
Where does Ovid write the latter half 
of a pentameter with three stress accents 
in the positions assigned to them by 
Clough? Or hexameter after hexa- 
meter with six identical stress accents 
in each? These may be English hexa- 
meters and pentameters, if we like to 
call them so, but they do not ‘ keep to 
the classical rules.’ 

How far can we recognise quantity in 
English? More, I venture to think, 
than ‘Oxoniensis’ allows, though de- 
monstrably less than the Poet Laureate’s 
experiments permit. The Poet Lau- 
reate in his preface gives his reasons 
for disregarding in English the ‘ straw- 
berry jampot’ ending, as he calls it, of 
the hexameter; but such was the normal 
ending in Latin, and we should keep to 
it. Mr. Bridges’s explanation of the 
occasional departures from it in Virgil 
(e.g. ‘exiguus mus’) should have made 
him all the more chary of departing 
from it himself. The last two feet 
therefore must be accentual. We may 
now consider the first four feet. If 
they are always accentual in English, 
they will be at once monotonons, which 
Virgil’s never are. It is the stress 
accent on short syllables which gives 
the Latin hexameter its variety. Must 
that variety be denied to English? 
Can we not also treat short syllables 
as short, even when they are stressed ? 
If Latin had Jévis, cannot English have 
lével ? The answer surely is that lével 
in English can legitimately be regarded 
as two shorts, as indeed it is, when 
measured by quantity; and the case is 
the same with innumerable other words. 
Tyrannous, in this way, is therefore a 
true anapaest; and to say, as ‘ Oxoni- 
ensis’ says, that it is ‘commonly used 
by us as a dactyl’ is to confuse stress 
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and quantity, or rather not to under- 
stand quantity at all. But just as the 
last two feet of the hexameter are 
accentual, so is the fourth line of the 
sapphic ; and therefore Mr. Bridges’s 
sapphic fourth line: 

‘ Her tyrannous love,’ 


must be condemned, as ‘ Oxoniensis’ 
condemns it, but not because tyrannous 
is a dactyl, but because Horace would 
not have allowed a monosyllable like 
love in that position. If this is not 
the principle to go on, I do not see 
how much of Latin metre is to be 
appreciated. If we can ignore quantity 
as the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ ignored it, how 
can we say we have an ear for Horace? 
If ‘ Anti-Jacobin’s’ line, 

Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order, 
which has two misplaced quantities in 
it, when the scheme demands some- 
thing as follows: 


Rough the road is, your hat is out of order, 
sounds as a proper classical sapphic line 
to the ear, Horace might as well have 
written, 

Tibur Argaeo conditum colono 


sit mihi sedes u/¢imae senectae, 
sit modus lasso martis et viarum, 


for all the difference it would make to 
‘Oxoniensis,’ who, though he notices 
these shortened longs, does not recognise 
a short syllable when he hears it in 
tyrannous. 

To conclude, the present position 
seems to be this: Many critics, like 
‘Oxoniensis,’ try to judge quantity in 
English by something else—namely, 
accent—when they would not dream of 
doing so in Latin, and would not think 
of reciting Virgil on the schoolboy 
principle of accentuating only the long 
syllables. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that writers of English 
quantitative verse have given their 
critics great provocation. Mr. Bridges, 
for instance, by too frequently opposing 
quantity to accent in places where the 
Romans demanded accent alone, as in 
the final feet of the hexameter and the 
fourth line of the sapphic; and by 
insisting on logical rights too often, as 
in such a word as together, where together 
may be right according to strict quan- 
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tity, but is unacceptable to the ear. 
As one who has enjoyed making such 
experiments, though without wishing to 
take the results too seriously, I believe 
there is a possible future for quantity 
in English; ‘but it needs heaven-sent 
moments for this skill,’ and above all 
one must not press logic too far. The 
inherent drawbacks to quantitative 
verse in English are many ; notably the 
excessive .number of monosyllables, 
which make for a choppiness from which 
Latin is wholly exempt. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. W. BRODRIBB. 


THE SAPPHIC METRE. 


In my paper in your June number, 
p. 81, I set down the feet of the 
sapphic stanza in the way that we 
used to set it out at the head of our 
papers when we did a copy of sapphics 
at school. 

I am aware that the proper way of 
dividing the long lines of the stanza is 
to mark a trochee and a spondee both 
before and after the central dactyl. 
This gives the delicate poise of the line 
as used by Sappho: 


Paiverar wor Kjvos tcos Geotow. 


But, as Mr. Pember in the prefatory 
note to his rather long sapphic poem 
Naaman the Syrian notices, by shifting 


the caesura, the accent may be thrown 
on either the first or second syllable of 
this dactyl; and Horace, though he 
sometimes follows the frequent Greek 
method as in ‘ Laurea donandus Apolli- 
nari,’ usually adopts the second method, 
and making the first syllable of the 
dactyl coincide with the end of a word, 
puts a stress on the second syllable : 
Terruit gentes grave ne rediret. 


Impios parrae recinentis omen. 


An instance of this in Greek is: 
kal yap ef petyer raxéws dudéer ; 
and in the English sapphic this second 


syllable of the dactyl is in the majority 
of lines very strongly accentuated : 


Rough is the road, thy wheel is out of order ; 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 


In Naaman the Syrian we have plenty 
of instances of both accents—e.g., 


Flooded with hope; ‘unto the hills’ she 
murmured ; 


and for the other, 
Ephraim’s pearl Samaria the matchless. 
Occasionally a line may be taken 
either way, as, 
Oh ye dumb Gods, why are ye not as my God? 
where stress may be laid either on why 
or on are. 


Yours truly, 
OXONIENSIS. 





CULEX AND PASTOR (ON PROPERTIUS IV. 10). 


PROFESSOR PHILLIMORE’s rejoinder 
in May, 1917, to my article of June, 
1916, will perhaps have called to the 
latter a degree of attention which I in 
my obscurity could not command. I 
trust that it may be so, for otherwise 
my thesis may become obscured by the 
cloud of misrepresentation both of its 
letter and of its spirit which the re- 
joinder seems designed to spread. I 
did not expect to retire scatheless from 
such a contest; but our methods of 
controversy differ as widely as our 
methods of criticism. For instance, I 
read in C.R. XXXI., p. 87, col. a, with 
regard to Moretum 15: ‘ Mr. R. remarks 
“‘clausae seems to have been rightly 
emended by Scaliger to casulae.” Ob- 


serve that the MS. authority is swept 
aside... .’ In order to score a point, 
the Professor has quietly suppressed 
the crucial words. I wrote(C.R. XXX., 
p. 111, col. a) ‘seems from vv. 61 and 
67 to have been rightly emended. . . .’” 
The MSS. of the Moretum agree upon 
casula as the word in each of those 
verses; hence Scaliger’s emendation of 
v. 15,and myremark. Again, his sec- 
tion (¢) (I), at p. 89, col. b, is wasted 
ink ; the reader has but to refer to my 
note (p. 112, col. a) to see that I offered 
no translation of Caenina ductor ab arce. 
But on details I cannot dwell, though 
I note with regret my slip in quoting 
Culex 98 for the wrong purpose. 

At the close of the rejoinder I read 
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(p. 96, col. b): ‘ Proof has been sub- 
mitted that Mr. Richmond’s postulate 
is inadmissible.’ This postulate is re- 
ferred to throughout, and defined, e.g. 
on p. 95, col. b: ‘ He implicitly claims 
a peculiar competence to speak on 
Propertius, and suggests that, on these 
preserves, until his recension of the 
text be complete, the ordinary play of 
discussion and conjecture shall be sus- 
pended.’ If he were able to establish 
his assertions upon this point, I should 
owe to all scholars an apology for my 
presumption. But is there one sen- 
tence in my article which such men as 
Postgate or Housman, Dr. Hosius or 
our friend Mr. Ullman, could regard as 
warning them off ‘ preserves’ as ‘ tres- 
passers’? One might even venture to 
ask whether a seemingly endless series 
of conjectures from one source has not 
in effect ‘ closed the field’ for a number 
of years to ‘the ordinary play of dis- 
cussion.’ But I must leave our readers 
to settle that side-issue for us. This 
supposed postulate has nothing to do 
with my thesis; and the temporary 
tactical advantage which the Professor 
gained by his unexpected interpreta- 
tions did not enable him to conceal his 
evasion of the main issue. 

No more did his discovery that I was 
‘ preaching the Leo-Vollmer doctrine’ 
(p. 96, col. a). The author of the 
Oxford text of Propertius should be an 
authority on that; but I was only con- 
cerned to defend the MSS. from the 
violence to which he now commits ‘the 
art of Heinsius and Markland,’ while 
indicating that doubts about the tradi- 
tion do arise at points in this poem 
which he did not touch. If I used the 
spirit of his article as an argument for 
research, it was because it seems to me, 
and to many with more right than 
myself to an opinion, that the art of 
Heinsius depended hardly less upon his 
familiar knowledge of MSS. than upon 
his knowledge of Latin. But I was not 
attacking merely improbable emenda- 
tions; I offered more than one myself. 
Rather, I was preaching ‘implicitly,’ 
as the Professor would say, c@few ra 
gawoyeva. I need not again point to 
his startling proposals in v. 1 and wv. 5 
and 6. I was finally goaded to attack 
by the violence he there offered to a 
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text whose soundness he did nothing 
to disprove. Such violence seemed to 
argue actual contempt of the phaeno- 
mena. He scoffs at a ‘cheap’ emenda- 
tion, and has now summarily ejected 
exemplum from v. 5, huius from v. 6, 
eques and et from v. 1g (where my pro- 
posal stands), di Latias from v. 37, tlli 
from v. 43, ense from v. 46. Surely a 
high proportion of ‘stuffing.’ This is 
not cheap; but is it the art of Heinsius? 
Would Heinsius have recognised the 
phaenomena in the Professor’s climax, 
wherein for the corrupt 


illi uirgatis iaculantis ab agmine bracis 
is proposed 
uirgatis saguli stanti sub tegmine bracis ? 


My own proposal was not happy and 
was over-confidently set forth; but it 
did no such violence as is here pro- 
posed, and attempted to use the variant 
of N. The combat of Claudius and 
Virtomarus is briefly recorded, and each 
detail must tell. Virtomarus borea great 
round shield (40) on his left arm, and with 
his left hand could guide (42) his chariot 
(which being Belgian or Gaulish was 
covered with a hood), while with his 
right he hurled the gaesum. His 
mobility (42) and defensive armament 
made him difficult to attack, but never- 
theless the spear of Claudius so gashed 
his throat that his torque fell from it. 
By the Professor’s proposal Virtomarus 
is denied mobility (stanti) and denied a 
shield (‘under the shelter of his cloak’): 
he has descended from his hooded 
chariot to put himself into a position 
of manifest inferiority, in which neither 
defence nor attack is possible, and even 
‘swank and braggadocio’ (p. 95, col. a) 
desert him. 

Schrader’s emendation, wirgatas macu- 
lanti sanguine bracas, holds the field as 
before, sanguine being strongly confirmed 
by vv. 12 and 38. 

But I have reached the limit of my 
readers’ patience. Culex has so far no 
assurance that Pastor observed the 
hydra threatening him and his flock. 
But his unkind stab was not unkindly 
meant. 

O. L. RicHMonp. 


Missione Militare Inglese 
al Comando Supremo, Udine. 
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ETYMA LATINA. 


RuBRA CANICULA. 


Horace says (Sat. 2, 5, 39): ‘seu 
rubra Canicula findet infantes statuas.’ 
If some ancient school editions of 
Horace explained rubra canicula as 
vobigo or aerugo, we can understand 
Augustine’s note on Psalm. 77, 27: 
‘rubigo occulte nocet; quam etiam 
aeruginem nonnulli interpretati sunt, 
alii caniculam.’ 

I take it that canicula appeared in 
some pre-Vulgate version of Psalm. 77, 
46 (€dwxe 7H EpvoiBy Tov KapToy avTor, 
LXX). Now Martin the Irishman, who 
was monastery-teacher at Laon about 
the year 860, has transcribed with his 
own hand, in a MS. (No. 444) in the 
Laon Library, a short Greek-Latin 
Glossary. (In fact he may have com- 
piled it.) It is printed by Goetz in 
Vol. II. of the Corpus Glossariorum 
Latinorum (pp. 553-559). In the K- 
section appears (556, 50-51): 


Kuvés: canes, 'EpictBn: canicula. 


That the whole glossary (except 554, 
21-555, 31, a portion excerpted from 
the extant MS. of the Philoxenus Glos- 
sary) is compiled from Septuagint 
Greek and Itala Latin is strongly sug- 
gested by items like (558, 48) 2«Anpo- 
Tpaxnros: cervicosus (so the Itala of 
Exod. 32, 9; while the Vulgate has 
durae cervicis); (559, 1) “Tarepupvnros : 
superlaudabilis (so the Vulgate of Dan. 
3, 54); (559, 6) “Tarepvyroupevos : super- 
excelsus (Dan. 3, 52 and 55; where the 
Vulgate has superexaltatus). 

Does the Septuagint give the key to 
that puzzle at the beginning of the 
T-section (558, 55) Tovus: sus, suis? 
It may indeed be as corrupt a gloss as, 
e.g., 558, 10 (in the II-section) [Into : 
subula (leg. "Omnrtiov), where Martin (or 
some previous transcriber or the com- 
piler) stumbled over Deut. 15, 17 Amn 


To omytuv (LXX; assumes subulam. 
VULG.). If it is, we may dispense 
with Heraeus’ suggestions (Index Graeco- 
latinus, s.v. tovuvs) and accept Goetz’ 
simple emendation, <"Ts,> tod wds. 
Or can any student of the Septuagint 
suggest a better ¢ 


EGONES: Sacervores Ruszici. 


So many guesses have been made 
about this puzzling item of more than 
one Latin Glossary; there seems no 
harm in adding another, especially since 
it takes the form of the fashionable 
sport, conjectural emendation. A new 
method (laborious but not wholly irra- 
tional) seems to be favoured by the 
leading players nowadays. They hunt 
through the apparatus of critical edi- 
tions for a striking parallel. Some luck- 
less mediaeval scribe, they find, once 
wrote fecimus for physicus in a MS. 
of Isidore; thus they justify their 
emendation of fecimus to physicus in a 
line of Plautus. 

If this is to be the new rule of the 
game, I conjecture agones for egones ; 
for MSS. of Festus offer (or offered) 
egonus at 304, 11 (‘ Quirinalis collis, qui 
nunc dicitur, olim Agonus appellaba- 
tur’) and 9g, 20, and the words A gonia 
(-um), agonia, etc., are all sacerdotal 
and akin to the Marrucinian agine. The 
prevailing etymology in Varro’s time 
(and later) was the question of the 
‘popa’ before slaughtering the victim 
agon’? ‘am I to despatch?’ (cf. Ovid. 
Fast. 1, 319 ff.). See Thes. Lat. s.v. 
ago, ~onts. 


BoOvVINATOR. 


WE read in Gellius (Noct. Ait. 11, 
7,7) a story of a barrister, a victim of 
the fashionable craze for antique diction, 
who startled the court by denouncing 
the opposing counsel as a bovinator. 
He condescended afterwards to explain 
that he had found the word in a line of 
Lucilius (417) : 

si tricosu’ bovinatorque ore improbu’ duro, 
and gave as the meaning tergiversator. 

Marx, in his great edition of Lucilius, 
has a long note on the word. But, 
thanks to our new knowledge of Latin 
Glossaries (see my article in this year’s 
Classical Quarterly), we can now attain 
to greater precision. Instead of con- 
tenting ourselves, like him, with men- 
tioning all the glosses on the noun 
bovinatoy and the verb bovinari, we can 
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construct a ‘stemma glossarum,’ and 
show which compiler of a glossary has 
merely borrowed from other glossaries, 
and which compiler has taken the word 
at first hand from an ancient author. 
The compiler (I call him pseudo- 
Placidus) of what are called the ‘ shorter 
glosses’ in the Placidus Glossary found 
the word (in the nominative singular) 
in his MS. of some ancient author (pre- 
sumably Lucilius, in this very line), and 
(in the margin) the brief note ‘ tricosus, 
inconstans.’ One of the ‘ shorter 
glosses’ (I call them the pseudo-Placidus 
glossary) is therefore ‘ Bovinator : tri- 
cosus et inconstans.’ I suspect that 
ps.-Placidus fell into an error. The 
marginal note was meant for an ex- 
planation of tricosus, the second word 
in the line of Lucilius, and should have 
been understood as ‘ Tricosus: incon- 
stans (tricosus, i.e. inconstans)’. If 
there was a marginal (or interlinear) 
gloss on bovinator (let us suppose ‘ con- 
viciator ’), ps.-Placidus failed to notice 
it. On this theory ps.-Placidus’ inter- 
pretation is consigned to limbo. But 
against the theory may be arrayed no 
less than twelve glossaries (see the 
Thesaurus Glossarum), which all offer 
the identical gloss Bovinatores: incon- 
stantes. The twelve ‘men in buckram’ 
however turn out on closer examination 
to be only one. The gloss was an item 
of the Abstrusa Glossary, a compilation 
made, I think, in Gaul in the seventh 
century. The other eleven are all in 
the habit of borrowing Abstrusa mate- 
rial, and this gloss is one of their 
borrowings. Where did the compiler 
of Abstrusa find it? He got, I think, 
all or most of his early Latin glosses 
from Adamnan’s ‘ variorum’ Scholia on 
Virgil; and I acknowledge that since 
the (nom.) plural Bovinatores appears 
in the gloss and not the ps.-Placidus 
form (the nom. sing.), the Virgil-com- 
mentator (Donatus ?) may be presumed 
to be the source, not ps.-Placidus. This 
acknowledgment will seem to most of 
my readers to overthrow my theory. 
Not to me; for the marginalia which 
ps.-Placidus found in his MSS. of the 
early Republican authors were the stock 
marginalia of such MSS. ‘ Donatus’ 
may have found the same marginal 
entry in his own copy of Lucilius as 
NO. CCLXV. VOL, XXXI. 
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ps.-Placidus found, and misread it in 
the same way. His use of the plural 
does not imply that he actually found 
the word in the plural ; for ps.-Placidus 
stands alone in his conscientious repro- 
duction of the exact form in which an 
ancient word appeared in atext. Every- 
thing, so far as I can see, argues for the 
word having been a dzraF eipnyévor, used 
by Lucilius only, and only in this one 
line. It may have been a word of the 
Suessa Aurunca patois. 

Gellius’ barrister does not deserve 
the same respect as the ‘ glossographi.’ 
His tergiversator was, no doubt, a mere 
guess. From Gellius’ chapter Nonius 
took the lemma (79, 27) ‘ Bovinatores: 
quos nunc malitiosos et tergiversatores 
dicimus, Lucilius,’ etc. (see my Non. 
Marcellus’ Dictionary of Republican 
Latin, p. 39). The malitiosos is his own 
unwarranted addition. The glossary 
(called Glossae Nonii), constructed out 
of the marginal summary in MSS. of 
the Compendiosa Doctrina (my ‘ second 
family’ of MSS.), shows Bovinatores: 
malitiosos (without the ‘ tergiversa- 
tores ’). 

For the noun bovinator we have thus 
three first-hand authorities, Gellius’ 
barrister, ps.-Placidus, ‘Donatus.’ Of 
the kindred verb we have certain 
assurance only for the infinitive bovi- 
nart. This form was actually found by 
ps.-Placidus in some ancient author 
(Lucilius ?) with the note ‘ conviciari, 
clamare.’ It is true that two glossaries 
(see Thes. Gloss.) offer Bovinor: con- 
vicior, clamo. But this is merely a 
borrowing from ps.-Placidus and may 
be disregarded. Paulus’ epitome of 
Festus has Boviniatur (Paulus’ mistake 
for Bovinatur): conviciatur. That is 
no proof that Verrius Flaccus found 
the third singular form in an ancient 
author. His lemma-word may have 
been Bovinari. From Paulus’ epitome 
is borrowed the gloss of an eleventh- 
century MS. in the Bari script (Corp. 
Gloss. Lat. V. 493, 2) Bovinatur: con- 
viciatur. From the agreement of Ver- 
rius and ps.-Placidus we may conclude 
that the early ‘ glossographi’ assigned 
to bovinari the interpretation conviciari 
(with or without the addition clamare). 
An Abstrusa gloss offers a rival inter- 
pretation, presumably one offered in a 
I 
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Virgil- commentary (by Donatus ?) 

ovinatur: tricatur, insidiatur. The 
iast word, curtailed (in glossary fashion) 
to insidi, has become ‘insidiat’ and 
‘insidiosus’ (as well as ‘ insidiatur ’) in 
MSS. of Abstrusa and in the various 
glossaries which borrowed from Ab- 
strusa. The first word often appears 
as Bovinator. 

Which interpretation is right? I 
plump for convictari ‘to bellow abuse’; 
for ‘ Donatus’ may have invented for 
the verb an interpretation to suit his 
(erroneous) interpretation of the noun. 
The case stands as follows. For the 
verb bovinari we have two witnesses, 
Verrius and ps.-Placidus, to the inter- 
pretation conviciari. And this interpre- 
tation suits the obvious derivation of 
the word from bos. For the noun we 
have two independent witnesses, ps.- 
Placidus and ‘ Donatus,’ to the inter- 
pretation inconstans. I try to explain 
this away as a mistake produced bya 
marginal gloss on the preceding word 
in Lucilius’ line, tricosus. Will those 


who refuse to explain it away let us 
know how they in their turn explain 
away the patent connexion of the verb 
bovinart with the noun bovinator. 

But we have also evidence for the 
interpretation of the noun bovinator as 
‘conviciator ’ or ‘ clamans’ or the like. 
The Philoxenus Glossary, which drew 
a considerable part of its material from 
Festus, shows Bovinatores: OopuBov0i, 
Opodrov trovodvtes 4} Tapaynv. This calls 
up the picture (a mere imaginary pic- 
ture) of a Festus lemma like this: 
‘ Bovinari: conviciari, ut’ (here follows 
a quotation of a line of, let us say, 
Lucilius) ; ‘unde bovinator: conviciator 
apud Lucilium (417): si tricosus bovina- 
torque ore improbus duro. Nam bovi- 
natores dicebantur qui clamorem facie- 
bant,’ etc. Anyone who prefers to 
believe Paulus’ Boviniatur : conviciatur 
to be a mere misreading of Festus’ 
Bovinator: conviciator may abandon 
the first half of this imaginary lemma. 


W. M. Linpsay. 





THE FESTUS GLOSSES IN A 


THE Oxford Palaeography Lecturer, 
by clearing up one dark spot of Latin 
palaeography, the South Italian MSS., 
has set in a new light some of the 
glossaries used by Goetz for vol. V. of 
the Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum. 
Cass. go we now know (cf. Loew, Bene- 
ventan Script, p. 343) to be a mere 
eleventh-century MS., and (to judge 
from its use of abbreviation-symbols like 
st ‘super,’ gs ‘ gentes’) nearer the 
twelfth century than the tenth. The 
picture called up by Goetz (Nova Mele- 
temata Festina 1887) and Landgraf 
(Arch. Lat. Lex. 9, 169 ff.) of a MS. of 
Festus at Monte Cassino excerpted by 
Paulus Diaconus and drawn upon by the 
compilers of Vat. 3321 (with Cass. 439) 
and of Cass. 90, all that picture vanishes 
now that we know the truth about these 
glossaries (so correct the Teubner 
Festus, p. xix). Elsewhere I hope to 
prove that Vat. 3321 (written rather in 
Central Italy in the eighth century, than 
in Southern Italy in the seventh) was 
transcribed, mediately or immediately, 


MONTE CASSINO MS. (No. 90). 


from a Spanish exemplar, and owes its 
Festus glosses to the Spanish compiler 
of a glossary which I call the ‘ Abolita 
Glossary’ (the glosses printed within 
square brackets in Corp. Gloss. Lat. IV. 
pp- 4-198). Here I will try to strip 
Cass. go of its borrowed plumes, plumes 
that rightly belong, most of them, to 
Vat. 1469. This Vatican MS., written 
(in Central Italy, I think) in the year 
g08, does seem to contain a number of 
Festus glosses transferred directly from 
a MS. of Festus. Some of them are 
printed by Goetz in vol. IV., p. xviii, 
some appear among the Excerpts 
printed in vol. V., pp. 520-528; but a 
re-examination of the MS. is necessary 
before full details can be given. So 
much however can be asserted here, that 
the Festus items common to Vat. 1469 
and Cass. go must be ascribed to the 
earlier MS. rather than the later ; items 
like 565, 5-6 ‘Ceres, frumentum vel 
— Liber vitis vel vinum, Venus 
ibidinem velolera, Neptunusaquacm> 
vel pisces, Vulcanus ignem vel solem 
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significat ; ‘‘Cocus édit Neptunum, 
Cererem et Venerem experta<cm> 
Vulcanum, Liberumque pariter obsor- 
buit’’: id est, cocus comédit pisces et 
panem et olera cocta ad ignem et vinum 
pariter bibit’ (cf. Panl. Fest. 51, 11). 
Similarly the Festus items common 
to the AA Glossary (see the Excerpts in 
vol. V., pp. 435-490) and Cass. go must 
be ascribed to the AA Glossary rather 
than to the eleventh-century MS.., since 
we know from Dr. Loew that of the 
two South Italian MSS. used by Goetz, 
Cass. 401 and Vat. 3320, the first 
belongs to the tenth century, the second 
to the ninth (Benev. Script., pp. 350,362). 
This Glossary, a South Italian com- 
pilation (to judge from the Greek inter- 
pretations in its Virgil glosses), drew 
from a different MS. of the Abolita 
Glossary than Vat. 3321 (and Cass. 439) 
and has preserved many of the Virgil 
and the Terence glosses of Abolita 
which are not to be found in Vat. 3321. 
So we may infer that its new Festus 
items are merely Festus glosses of 
Abolita which were omitted by Vat. 3321. 
(Further details I hope to give else- 
where.) It is therefore rather the com- 
piler of the AA Glossary whom we have 
to thank for such Festus items of 
Cass. 90 as 562, 18 ‘Avillus: agnus 
recens <n>atus (cf. 442, 10 Avillus: 
agnus recens natus’). Indeed the St. 
Gall Glossary (IV. 201, 11) has the 
same item, taken either from Abolita or 
from a full Philoxenus Glossary; and 
these Italian collections often seem in 
close touch with the St. Gall Glossary. 
Of Vat. 1468 (excerpted by Goetz in 
vol. V., pp. 490-519) we learn from Dr. 
Loew (Benev. Script., p. 152) that it was 
written in the eleventh century not in 
the usual type of South Italian script, 
but rather in what he calls the ‘ Bari 
type’ and locates in ‘ Dalmatia as well 
as the south-eastern portion of the 
Italian peninsula’; so that it too is 
banished from Monte Cassino. These 
two eleventh-century MSS., Vat. 1468 
and Cass. go, share that puzzling item 
which Landgraf too rashly used to 
complete a Lucilius citation in Festus: 
‘Remil<]>us: repandusius (repandus 
vis Cass.) remanens per una (ima Cass.) 
via’ (512, 50; 577,45); but in Vat. it is 
added by a contemporary hand. The 
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Festus gloss of Abolita has been pre- 
served in the form ‘ Remillus : repando, 
pronulo.’ This may represent ‘Re- 
millus : repandus, pronulus (or perhaps 
*€ prominulus ”),’ or else ‘ Remillum : re- 
pandum, pronulum (prominulum).’ The 
exemplar common to our two eleventh- 
century MSS. had probably this Abolita 
gloss (perhaps with repandius corrected 
to repandus) marred by the intrusion of 
a neighbouring item such as ‘ Residuus : 
remanens.’ 

Since Goetz has published merely 
excerpts from these glossaries, it is im- 
possible to determine the exact relation 
in which they stand to each other, or to 
be certain that an item included in the 
excerpts from one glossary but not in 
the excerpts from another is really 
peculiar to the first. Our knowledge too 
of the Liber Glossarum is confined to 
excerpts, so that we cannot be sure that 
the many Isidore items of Cass. go come 
directly from the Etymologies and not 
from the Liber Glossarum. Common 
to the two collections is the lemma 
‘Taeterrimus’ (581, 14) from Isid. 
Etym. 10, 270, where Cass. go (but not 
Lib. Gloss., nor yet Isidore himself) 
adds two words to the Ennius citation : 
‘ Ennius “ tetros elephantos,” ad ingui- 
nem.’ They are clearly an explana- 
tory supplement added by the compiler 
of Cass. go: ‘ tetros, id est ad inguinem.’ 
The Isidore item 578, 3 (= Etym.15, I, 1) 
must not be ascribed to Festus; and 
Romance students should be warned 
not to take on trust another Isidore 
item (582, 57) ‘ Viri soror gallice sororia 
dicitur,’ etc. The gallice is merely a 
perversion of galos, the form in which 
glos appears in our MSS. of Isid. 
Etym. g, 7, 18 ‘ Viri soror galos appel- 
latur,’ etc. Fulgentius’ Sermones Antt- 
gui contributes more items to Cass. go, 
etc., than appears from the references in 
the Thesaurus Glossarum, e.g. the 
lemma ‘Ambiegnae oves’ (559, 7). 
Other Republican Latin items come 
from the Grammarians, ¢.g. (560, 47) 
‘ Amasios: amatores’ (cf. Gram. Lat. I., 
343, 11) and (561, 39) ‘ Argutum: con- 
victum, Plautus’ (Gram. Lat. II. 505, 1). 

Still a Monte Cassino glossary could 
not fail to draw upon Paulus Diaconus’ 
epitome of Festus; and Cass. go offers 
many Festus items which come, word 
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for word, from the epitome and which 
do not appear in the other Italian col- 
lections (at least, not in the excerpts 
published by Goetz). Such are, e.g., 
561, 1 ‘Antes’; 562, 9 ‘Ausculari’; 
506, 49 ‘ Decumanum ovum’; 570, 26 
‘Igitur’; 573, 24 ‘Nervum’; 573, 45 
‘Ob’; 574, 11 ‘Oletum’; 574, 25 
‘Opiter.” Since therefore there is no 
evidence of the direct use of a MS. of 
Festus (as distinguished from Paulus’ 
epitome) by the compiler of Cass. go, we 
must harden our hearts against his 
(561, 34) ‘Apaavi: dignum iudicavi 
testimonium.’ If this appeared in 
Vat. 1469 we might claim it for 


Plautus Truc. 952 (troch. septen.) and 
read : 

Campa<n>s dicit ‘abaavi’. <i> consultum 

istuc, mi homo ; 
for dialectal words are often treated by 
Festus. (Campans, the Oscan form of 
Campanus, appears also in  Plaut. 
Trin. 545.) Vat. 1468 has taken some 
uncouth forms (e.g. 491, 27 and 32) from 
the Lex Langobardorum ; but the poverty 
of my University library prevents me 
from ascertaining whether apaavi can be 
claimed for Lombard Latin. The Thes. 
Gloss. (s.v. ‘ Arbitror’) gives no hint 
that it can. 
W. M. Linpsay. 





CICERO’S ARGUMENT IN PRO BALBO, VIII. 19-22 


I ARGUED recently (J.R.S., vol. iv., 
pt. 1, p. 88) that the words in sect. 21, 
‘ipsa denique Iulia, qua lege civitas est 
sociis et Latinis data, qui fundi populi 
facti non essent, civitatem non haber- 
ent,’ prove Italian communities, on 
being enfranchised, to have become 
subject, or fundi, to Roman law. Pro- 
fessor Reid (J.R.S., vol. v., pt. 2, p. 239) 
denies the validity of this inference, and 
declares that the words refer only to 
allied states, which had not become 
fundi to the lex Iulia itself. The words 
should not have been interpreted by 
either of us apart from their context, 
and my conclusion at any rate depends 
on aconsideration of Cicero’s argument 
as a whole. I shall therefore try briefly 
to bring out its salient points. He 
traces the case of Balbus back to the 
consular lex Gellia-Cornelia of 72 B.Cc., 
which legalised the enfranchisement of 
those persons, ‘quos Cn. Pompeius de 
consili sententia civitate donaverit.’ 
There was evidence that Balbus was 
among these, and ‘ accusator fatetur, sed 
negat ex foederato populo quemquam 
potuisse, nisi is populus fundus factus 
esset, in hanc civitatem venire.’ In 
other words, it was contended that 
Gades, as a civitas foederata, could 
render the lex Gellia-Cornelia inopera- 
tive, as faras Balbus was concerned, by 
refusing or neglecting to adopt or be- 
come fundus to it. Such a pretension 
certainly seems preposterous, and the 


accuser must either have been misled, 
or must have tried to mislead the court 
by the analogy of the lex Iulia* as he 
perhaps understood it. Cicero’s con- 
temptuous apostrophe, therefore, O prae- 
clarum interpretem iuris, etc., is not 
undeserved, but it cannot be said that 
he makes his point of view precise or 
clear in continuing, ‘qui hanc poenam 
foederibus adscribat, ut omnium prae- 
miorum beneficiorumque expertes faciat 
foederatos. Quid enim potuit dici 
imperitius quam foederatos populos 
fieri fundos oportere?’?’ What of course 
Cicero means is that, if the accuser’s 
assertion was correct, individual mem- 
bers of federate states would be liable 
to lose a well-deserved honour owing 
to the non-acceptance by their own 
communities of the law conferring it, 
and that it was ridiculous to affirm that 
federate states were bound formally to 
adopt these laws, if they wished their 
members to benefit by them. But he 
says neither of these things, for poenam 
foederibus adscribere implies prejudice to 
the federate states, and not to the 
individuals, while the words fieri fundos 





1 This is no doubt what Professor Reid 
means when he represents the argument as 
being, ‘just as the Gaditani could not be made 
Roman citizens collectively, unless Gades 
adopted the enfranchising law, so neither could 
Balbus, unless the /ex Gellia-Cornelia was 
adopted.’ I am not aware that the former pro- 
position can be established, unless it is by the 
statement in sect. 21 about the /ex Julia. . 



































oportere are so vague and general as to 
conceal the point intended. Ina later 
passage (sect. 54) Cicero very perti- 
nently illustrates his position by the 
case of Latins who had gained the 
citizenship through securing a convic- 
tion under the lex Servilia repetundarum, 
and asks, ‘num fundos igitur populos 
Latinos factos arbitramur aut Serviliae 
legi aut ceteris quibus Latinis erat 
propositum aliqua ex re pragmium 
civitatis ?? He might have added with 
even greater effect the case of those 
enfranchised under the lex Plautia- 
Papiria, the very object of which was 
to benefit individual members of 
federate states refusing to avail them- 
selves of the lex Iulia. 

Apparently the accuser had tried to 
justify his untenable position by citing 
certain foedera (all made with tribes and 
not with urban communities) in which 
it was stipulated, we quis eorum civis 
Romanus recipiatur, and by arguing that 
the same held good for all foedera. 
This, however, is confuted by the fact 
that no such exceptio occurred in the 
foedus with Gades, while, as the Gadi- 
tani strongly supported Balbus in the 
present trial, they would presumably, 
if anything in the foedus had required 
it, have made themselves fundi to the 
lex Gellia-Cornelia. 

Cicero then proceeds to lay it down, 
as the principle on which federate 
states (Latini et socit) were allowed to 
become fundi to Roman laws, that, if 
such a state adopted a law passed by 
the Roman people, it would be bound 
by that law, the object being not to 
impair the validity of Roman rights or 
Roman law (‘non ut de nostro iure 
aliquid deminueretur’) but ‘ut illi 
populi eo iure quod a nobis esset con- 
stitutum, aut ut commodo aliquo aut 
beneficio uterentur.’ It seems safe to 
assert that, both historically and logi- 
cally, this principle was primarily 
applicable to the first of these two 
objects, and that its application to the 
second, if indeed it was so applied, is 
known to us only from Cicero’s line of 
argument in this speech. At any rate, 
Cicero’s point is that it is only applic- 
able, where the benefictum affects the 
whole federate state, and not merely 
some of its individual members. 
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In sect. 21 Cicero goes on without a 
pause to illustrate the first of the two 
objects he has laid down: ‘ Tulit apud 
maiores nostros legem C. Furius de 
testamentis, tulit O. Voconius de mul- 
ierum hereditatibus; innumerabilesaliae 
leges de civili iure sunt latae; quas 
Latini voluerunt, adsciverunt. We 
should have expected the second object 
to be illustrated in the same direct way, 
but the speaker’s line of thought has 
somehow been diverted, and he pro- 
ceeds: ‘ipsa denique Iulia, qua lege 
civitas est sociis et Latinis data, qui 
fundi populi facti non essent, civitatem 
non haberent.’ Of course the words 
are an illustration of the second object, 
since the civitas is a benefictum which 
the communities can only gain by be- 
coming fundi; but why is the sentence 
introduced by denique? It implies, I 
cannot but think, a consciousness in 
Cicero’s mind that the lex Iulia marked 
the end of the process indicated in the 
previous sentence, the process by which 
federate states had long since been 
assimilating Roman laws by consecu- 
tively becoming fundi to them. The 
sentence at best is awkward, abrupt, 
and the reverse of lucid, but, if denique 
and ipsa represent anything in Cicero’s 
thought, I can only understand it thus: 
‘so far did this go, that even the /ex 
Iulia itself, an enfranchising law for 
federate states, conferred its beneficium 
on those states only, which had become 
fundi, i.e. completely fundi to Roman 
law. It was the objection to fulfil this 
condition which caused the hesitation 
at Heraclea and Naples, where many 
preferred the libertatem foederts, 1.¢. 
liberty to retain their own codes. 

Professor Reid limits the use of fundi 
here to the /ex Iulia, and many scholars 
speak of states as making themselves 
fundi to this or that enfranchising law. 
But where, apart from the present 
passage, is the justification for using 
sucha phrase? If astate, on accepting 
the citizenship, became tpso facto subject 
to Roman law, then of course it became 
fundus to the enfranchising law along 
with the rest. But, if the acceptance 
of the civitas made no difference to its 
municipal code, could it have been 
necessary, as a sign of acceptance, 
formally to adopt into its code a law, 
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whose operation, as far as each accept- 
ing community was concerned, was 
terminated by the acceptance? We 
surely need more evidence for so 
clumsy a contrivance, which would have 
nothing in common but the name with 
the practice of adopting for actual use 
Roman laws de civili iure. Cicero 
sharply rejects the conception implied 
in the term fundus in connection with 
any partially enfranchising law, and if 
he gives any countenance, which I 
doubt, to its application to general laws 
of the kind, he is, I imagine, merely 
adopting without prejudice the language 
of the accuser, no great authority on 
Roman law, who had obviously run the 
phrase to death (cf. in sect. 42, ‘quoniam 
hoc magno opere delectaris verbo’). 
Perhaps it is in deference to this mode 
of speaking that in sect. 20 he draws a 
distinction between states which became 
fundt, in order to use some part of the 
ius civile,and states which became fundi 
to gain the civitas.' I suggest that the 
real difference which flashed on Cicero, 
when he introduced the word denique, 
was between becoming fundi for practical 
purposes of parts of the ius civile, and 
becoming fundi to the whole of it, as a 
condition of gaining the civitas. 

If any other commodum or beneficium 
was conditional upon a state becoming 
fundus to the law conferring it, what 
instance can be adduced? Are we to 
believe that, unless the town of Termes- 
sus chose to become fundus to the lex 
Antonia, that piece of legislation was 
wasted and inoperative ? Or, when the 
lex Pompeia of 89 B.c. gave to the civi- 
tates foederatae of Cisalpine Gaul the 
status and rights of Latin colonies, is it 
to be supposed that this settlement of 
the country was liable to be wrecked by 
the refusal of the states to become fundt 
to the law? 

Cicero furnishes possible answers to 
these questions by laying down in 
sect. 22 a somewhat fluid principle, on 
which he declares the Roman govern- 
ment to have acted in deciding where 
free and federate states might volun- 
tarily adopt (fundi fieri) a law, and 
where no choice was allowed. Where 





1 The cévitas is not specified, but what else 
could fall under the vague commodo aliquo aut 
beneficio ? 


the matter was of such a kind that a 
state might reasonably be allowed to 
decide for itself non de nostris sed de suts 
vebus, quo iure uti velint, they had the 
choice of becoming fundi or not. But, 
where it was a question de nostra repub- 
lica, de nostro imperio, de nostris bellis, etc., 
no such option was allowed (fundos 
populos fiert noluerunt). It is manifest 
that phrases so elastic as de nostra repub- 
lica and de nostro imperio might easily 
be made to cover the two cases men- 
tioned above, and possibly even that of 
the lex Iulia, but the circumstances 
under which the latter law was passed, 
when the crisis of the war was far from 
over, made it advisable to frame a 
permissive rather than a compulsory 
measure. 

In my view the effect of the whole 
passage, considered in its logical con- 
nection, is to explode rather than to 
support the theory that states could 
make themselves fundi to an enfranchis- 
ing law, while retaining their own 
municipal codes oflaw. I call attention 
to the point that the argument from 
beginning to end is limited to the 
position of civitates foederatae and liberae, 
which alone are capable of becoming 
fundi. It is the Latini who quas voluer- 
unt adsciverunt ; it is for populis sive 
foederatis sive liberis that Cicero enun- 
tiates his principle in sect 22. I submit 
that the legal conception involved in 
the term fundus fieri was applicable 
only to sovereign or semi-sovereign 
states, so that on the one hand sub- 
ject communities are omitted, and on 
the other burgess communities, like 
Arpinum, which, as parts of the Roman 
body politic, were naturally subject to 
Roman law. Unless Professor Reid is 
prepared to extend the doctrine of fundus 
fiert to burgess communities (and on 
what evidence can he do so ?), he must 
either admit that they were already 
under Roman law, or affirm that they 
were permanently excluded from be- 
coming so.” 

E. G. Harpy. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


2 Professor Reid has a great objection to the 
view that enfranchised towns were ‘ compelled’ 
to adopt Roman law. He forgets that, if they 
became /undi to it, they were not compelled, 
since the essence of the process was its voluntary 
character. 
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NOTES 


EURIPIDES, BACCHAE, 504-506. 
Al. 


avo® pe pn Seivy owdppovarv ov 
cwdpocu. 

Tl. éym dé deity ye, KupiwTtepos oéBev 

Al. ov« oic@’ Ste fis, ov8 dpads of 

dots él. 


I QuOoTE these three lines to make 
clear the emendation I wish to propose 
for the third, long recognised as ‘ per- 
plexed in the extreme.’ For the latter 
part of the line, the emendations pro- 
posed, 0’ for o¥6’, or 5 Spas, odd’ for 
opas ov@’, give a tolerable sense with 
very littlechange. But dre {js remains, 
in my opinion, quite intolerable. ‘That 
thou art alive’ is the only way in which 
the words can be naturally translated, 
and this gives no sense here. And it is 
extraordinarily far-fetched to find an 
echo in ipse gut sit, utrum sit an non sit, id 
quoque nescit (Catullus XVII. 22). The 
line of Catullus and its context are in 
an entirely different spirit from this. 
And even if the words can be translated 
‘what life thou art leading,’ it seems 
equally vain to seek an echo in quid 
sumus, aut qudnam wicturt gignimur of 
Persius. 

But the emendations proposed, except 
Munro’s €eis, travel a long way from 
the reading of the manuscript, and do 
not give any indication how it could 
have arisen. I suggest ov« ola@’ drov 
dys, 1.€. Kupt@tepos elvat, meaning of 
course, though not to the understand- 
ing of Pentheus, ‘more powerful than 
the god, Dionysus.’ This is in keeping 
with the irony that marks all this part. 
There mayseem some difficulty in under- 
standing elvar. But xvpimtepos, in the 
preceding line = xupimtepos av. So I 
do not think the difficulty insuperable. 
If drov. dys stood originally in the manu- 
script, it might easily have been changed 
to the unmetrical 67e dys by a scribe 
who did not see the connection with 
the preceding line, and then the way 
would not be long to ére fms, metri 
gratia. 


LAWRENCE SOLOMON. 
University College, London. 





péNAVOTUPpALOS. 


AT line 857 of the Thesmophoriazousat 
we are confronted with a strange 
epithet, weXavocdpyaos, of which, so 
far as I am aware, two explanations 
have been offered, neither of which can 
be said to be satisfactory. One is that 
it means ‘ wearing black trailing robes,’ 
false then and now; and the other that 
it means potionibus atris uti solitus quibus 
venter exoneraretur. I should like, how- 
ever, to suggest that. the word is the 
outcome of a copyist’s attempt to reduce 
peXavopecupatoy to something like what 
he considered order. This form, I 
think, might well be one of Aristo- 
phanes’ laughs at the language and 
names of the East (sufficient parallel is 
to be found both in the Acharnians and 
elsewhere), the second portion of the 
word being a transliteration into Greek, 
barbarous enough in look and sound to 
suit the poet’s purpose, of (Misir). 

J. C. Howe. 


AUSONIUS, MOSELLA, LL. 878-380. 


Da veniam, da Roma potens, pulsa, oro, facessat 
Invidia et Latiae Nemesis non cognita linguae : 
* * * * * 

Imperii sedem Romae tenuere parentes. 


So runs Peifi€r’s (Teubner) text. 
Accursius rightly indicated a lacuna 
between ll. 379-380. Ausonius in an 
enthusiastic moment has declared (ll. 
374 ff.) that if only Moselle had its 
sacred bard, it might become a dan- 
gerous rival to Simois and even to 
Tiber: he is promptly moved to ask 
pardon of Rome for so audacious a 
suggestion ; may indignation and wrath 
not result! In 1. 380 (as the text 
stands) falls the curt and listless obser- 
vation that certain ‘forefathers (or the 
forefathers of Rome) held the seat of 
empire at Rome. It is clear enough 
that this verse is part of the apology, 
and that its drift is that, after all, Tiber 
has its compensating points. But any- 
thing so brief and bald is not in the 
manner of any Roman poet—least of 
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all of the diffuse Ausonius ;! and we 
cannot regard the line as anything but 
a fragment. 

But Peiper’s P reads Romaeque tuere 
parentes, which is still more clearly 
fragmentary : ‘You guard the seat of 
empire and the parents of Rome.’ Is 
this reading inferior or superior to that 
of the other ‘excerpta’ which contain 
the Mosella? I think Romaeque tuere 
is the true reading, (1) because it cer- 
tainly is not a correction and as cer- 
tainly not a graphical corruption of 
Romae tenuere ; (2) the reading of G 
and the rest may well be an alteration 
intended to eliminate the difficulty of 
the subject of tuere, but not vice versa. 

The adoption of the reading of P 
necessitates a simple correction: Au- 
sonius, as ever, must play with his 
pair of synonyms; and yet we have 
here imperit sedem balanced by Romae 





1 For our poet’s normal manner, compare 
the closely analogous lines 428 ff. reassuring 
the Rhine, also believed to have grounds for 
jealousy. 
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parentes! Surely the last word should 
be penates: ‘. . . you guard the seat 
of empire and the homes of Rome.’ 
Graphically, I believe, the change is 
easy; fentes and penates being easily 
confused. Clearly the being addressed 
is ‘ Tiber, father Tiber, to whom the 
Romans pray,’ and in the missing line 
he was no doubt assured that the fact 
stated in 1. 380 constituted a greater 
glory than did the amenities of the 
Moselle. 
L. 379 A may then be restored, and 
1. 380 corrected, as follows :— 
[Contigit haec melior, Thybris, tibi gloria quod 
tu 
mpi sedem Romaeque tuere penates. 


If, however, the reading Romae tenuere 
parentes of G, etc., is retained, we may 
read :— 

[Contigit haec melior, Thybris, tibi gloria quod 
te 
Imperii sedem Romae tenuere parentes, 
HucuH G. EvELYN WHITE. 


Rampton, near Cambridge. 


REVIEWS 
THE ASIATIC DIONYSUS. 


The Asiatic Dionysus. By GLapys M. 
N. Davis. 1 vol. Pp. xii+276. 
London: G. Bell and Sons, 1914. 
7s. 6d. 


To write a book about Dionysus is to 
challenge a host of critics on every side. 
For the attributes which attached to 
the god in the later stages of his career 
touch human life in two of its most 
civilised aspects. The theatre - goer 
views with suspicion the attempts which 
are being made from various quarters 
to explain the stage management of the 
theatre of Dionysus at Athens, while as 
if it were not enough to be the god of 
the Attic theatre, Dionysus must also 
preside over intoxication. But intoxi- 


cation was produced not only by wine 
and the drink obtained from the Soma 
plant, it could be conveyed also by the 
more subtle and dangerous vehicle of 
language. 


To this latter aspect of the 


cult of Dionysus—drunkenness pro- 
duced, first, by the word and, second, by 
wine—Miss Davis has devoted a large 
part of her treatise. In the first book 
she deals with Asianism as the origin 
of the flow of language which carries us 
to the dithyramb. In the second book 
we are invited to identify Dionysus 
with an Indian drink, Soma. By 
assembling numerous parallels from old 
Indian and Persian sources, Miss Davis 
has made a valuable contribution to 
the study of comparative literature and 
religion. And if, in this notice, special 
regard is had to Dionysus as the god of 
intoxication, we must also give credit 
to the valuable suggestions about the 
Dionysiac worship which go far beyond 
the limits thus assigned. Yet it is not 
entirely just to make the primitive 
Greek god responsible (or, on the other 
hand, to give him the entire credit) for 
all that theatre-going and intoxication 
































came to mean for the old Greeks. 
Dionysus, when he was brought to 
Athens from Eleutherae by Pisistratus, 
was a deity of the countryside, repre- 
sented sometimes by a log of wood set 
upright with the top roughly shaped 
into the likeness of a head and bearded 
at that. His name has certainly a 
Hellenic sound, and he seems to have 
been fairly at home from primitive times 
in Crete, which I shall take the liberty 
to regard as an early home of Hellenism. 
But although I feel bound to protest 
against Miss Davis’ attempt to repre- 
sent this genuinely Greek figure as 
derived from India, I should wish to 
underline with all the necessary and 
just emphasis the new light she has 
thrown upon the more intimate appeal 
which Dionysus makes to us under his 
later embodiments. 

For a very slight change in the 
method of the book would lift Miss 
Davis out of the reach of the criticism 
upon which I am about to venture. 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture was a brilliant 
example of the comparative method 
applied over a wide field. It enriched 
our knowledge of human nature by 
showing how, under similar circum- 
stances, mankind might be expected to 
behave in somewhat similar fashion. 
Unfortunately those who followed in 
the tracks where Tylor was the pioneer 
have regarded the similarities to which 
he drew attention as marks of identity. 
For him the interest of folklore lay in 
the fact that apart from a direct asso- 
ciation of the communities concerned, 
there were found in different parts of 
the world similar usages and beliefs. 
In fact, it is the very independence of 
these similarities that renders them 
valuable for the student of ethnology. 
That is to say, the method of Tylor 
is being precisely inverted by many 
students especially of religious origins. 
The resemblance of myth and ritual 
is being taken to prove historical con- 
tinuity, apart from that direct evidence 
written or otherwise upon which history 
strictly speaking is based. I shall, there- 
fore, take the liberty of recording my 
own individual verdict of not proven 
against Miss Davis’ hypothesis that 
the Greeks ‘received the worship (of 
Dionysus) from the East’ (225). An 
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illustration from biology may perhaps 
help us to understand why so many 
students of religious origins have ex- 
aggerated the meaning of mere resem- 
blance. Resemblance occurs in cases 
of ‘convergence’ where creatures of 
different origin are brought into similar 
conditions. For example, the ichthyo- 
saurus, an extinct reptile, resembles in 
many respects the porpoise, which, of 
course, is a mammal. The ‘ conver- 
gence ’ of these originally different types 
is due to their common habitat, the sea. 
In the same way mythological figures, 
of widely different origins, may ‘con- 
verge’ and cause the confusion which 
reigns so widely. The same ‘conver- 
gence’ is also found in other quarters 
than mythology. To take another 
example of this method of inference. 

Once more also, the beginnings of 
Greek philosophy are derived from the 
East (23 ff.). But here again resem- 
blance does not furnish points of con- 
tact. For my own part the relative 
independence of Indian philosophy is 
precisely that which makes the com- 
parison of East and West in this 
respect impressive. And indeed the 
historian of philosophy ought to be 
grateful for the suggestions which can 
be gained from the Asiatic analogies 
which are furnished (23-67). 

The chapter on ‘Asianism in His- 
torians and Orators’ is a real contribu- 
tion to the comparative history of 
literature. Curiously enough, the de- 
velopment to which Miss Davis draws 
notice becomes most Asiatic in its latest 
stages. Isocrates, who dreamed of 
uniting the Greek world against Persia, 
is credited with the style especially 
characteristic of the East which Alex- 
ander was to subdue. A parallel to 
Asianism is offered to us from Spanish 
literature in Gongorism (81 ff.). But the 
parallel on further consideration turns 
out to illustrate the law of convergence. 
Just as we have seen Isocrates, at a 
later stage of Greek oratory, brought 
in to show the resemblance of Greek 
style to that of Sanskrit literature, so 
it is the later writing of Gongora that 
gave its name toa movement in Spanish 
literature and elsewhere. Gongora, 
indeed, was master of several styles, as 
the English reader may learn from 
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Churton’s admirable study of the poet. 
His occasional love of exaggeration and 
enigma on which imitators seized has 
been the cause of much injustice to his 
reputation. Gongora was not always a 
Gongorist. Renan, in the Souvenirs de 
Jeunesse, makes one of his few mistakes 
when he speaks of ‘le gongorisme de 
l’école néo-catholique.’ Nothing could 
be less like the subtlety of Gongora 
than the obvious rhetoric of the French 
pulpit. We are rather concerned with 
an elaboration of style which is found 
independently in many places. As for 
Greek literature, the influence of Pindar 
is enough to account for many things 
which Miss Davis refers to Sanskrit 
origins. And the conditions of life which 
made Pindar possible may also account 
for the development of the dithyramb, 
without bringing in oriental precedents 
(95 ff.). 

One analogy of the first importance 
deserves special consideration. I doubt 
whether the intoxication produced by 
the Soma plant was as exhilarating, or 
indeed as poisonous, as the intoxication 
which is occasionally stimulated by 
the dithyrambic form of composition. 
Dionysus, in the Frogs, declares that a 
fine phrase drives him even beyond mad- 
ness. But before we could investigate 
this point, it would be necessary to have 
more particulars than those with which 
we are furnished about the intoxication 
which is produced by the Soma plant 
itself. Who will furnish a study of the 
Soma plant, such as the classical work 
on hashish which we owe to Moreau de 
Tours?! For not only was the Soma 
plant the centre of a worship which 
Miss Davis identifies with that of 
Dionysus, but it was even regarded as a 
sacred duty to make the intoxicating 
beverage (171). According to J. P. 
Brown, in his work on The Dervishes, 
hashish also was cultivated from a 
sense of duty. ‘It was intended as a 
“‘ spiritual soporific,” producing that 
quiescence of soul so dear to Orientals.’ 

Miss Davis’ interpretation of Diony- 
sus, in hiscapacity of the Winged God at 
Amyclae, closes her interesting study of 
Dionysus as Soma, and may be quoted 
here: ‘ The real reason of the epithet is 





1 Bergson, Matter and Memory, 228 n. 


found in a reminiscence of the Soma: 
ritual . . . the rapid pouring of the 
Soma libation into the sacrificial bowl’ 
(184). The consumption by the god 
of the offered intoxicant must have been: 
followed by the natural consequences. 
If we may quote a parallel from 
Egyptian religion, Ra, by spreading a 
lake of beer, saved mankind from the 
destruction with which they were threat- 
ened by Hathor. The goddess drank 
of the flood and so ‘she went about 
drunk and recognised mankind no. 
longer.’ But as the Persian theologian 
and philosopher Al-Ghazzali says in his 
autobiography: ‘ How different to know 
in what drunkenness consists, and in 
being drunk effectively !’* I miss, there- 
fore, in Miss Davis’ chapters upon ‘ The 
Orphic Dionysus’ and ‘ Osiris,’ a com- 
plete discussion of the extent to which 
Orphic and Egyptian mysticism in- 
volved the intoxication which we had 
already been invited to examine in the 
previous part of the book. For the 
favourite drink of the Egyptians was 
not wine but beer imported from Syria, 
a beverage which was imitated by home 
brewers. 

The vine was of secondary import- 
ance. Hence the relation of Osiris to 
the vine yields in precedence to his 
relation to beer, which, Erman assures 
us, was the great national drink. The 
fact is that intoxication produced by 
beer lacks impressiveness, and in Egypt 
was held up to ridicule many centuries 
before the Bacchae was performed at 
Athens. Is there not a danger of mis- 
understanding, if we take these legends 
too much in isolation from human life as 
it was and is? William James, in his 
study of the mystical experience, does 
not scruple to investigate side by side 
the physiological and intellectual char- 
acters of mystical experiences.’ Koechly, 
the editor of Nonnus’ Dionysiaca, 
approached his colossal task ‘ inter 
caldae Arabicae pateras atque cerevisiae 
urbanae pocula.’ Coffee and Munich 
beer were his companions during the 
collation of a Munich MS. of Nonnus, 





2 James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 


Pp. 403. ; 
3 Op. cit., Lectures XVI. and XVII., ‘Mysti- 
cism,’ p. 378. 
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and there was a propriety in this service 
of the wine-god which closely follows a 
precedent recorded by Miss Davis. The 
Brahmin authors of that Sanskrit 
literature to which she introduces her 
grateful readers sustained themselves 
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sometimes with draughts of the ‘in- 
vigorating Soma.’} 
FRANK GRANGER. 
University College, 
Nottingham. 


BPS 337. 








THE ASCENT OF OLYMPUS. 


The Ascent of Olympus. 
Harris. 8vo. Pp. 140. Ten illus- 
trations and six of coins. Published 
for the John Rylands Library by the 
University Press, Manchester, and by 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1917. 5s. 


By RENDEL 


Tus book contains four lectures de- 
livered in the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, in 1915-16, which have 
also been reprinted separately, and 
issued at the price of one shilling 
each. The print is clear and good, the 
illustrations are as excellent as they are 
interesting, and the whole form of the 
book is very attractive, The lectures 
themselves are speculations rather than 
demonstrations as to the earliest forms 
from which four of the Olympian deities, 
Dionysos, Apollo, Artemis, and Aphro- 
dite, are derived, and they set them- 
selves the task of finding in each case 
the phytomorph or plant form which is 
held to lie behind the human or divine 
shape: the deity fades into the vege- 
table, and just as Zeus is a projection 
of the Thunder-tree, so Dionysos is ulti- 
mately the ivy that grows upon that 
tree. Miss MHarrison’s theory that 
Dionysos was originally a beer-god is 
dismissed in order to follow the clue 
given by Pausanias’ mention of an Ivy- 
Dionysos at Acharnai, and to accept 
Perdrizet’s suggestion that Dionysos 
might be the ivy with the important 
proviso added that the ivy must always 
be seen on the oak. This explains not 
only the ivy-leaf as the Bacchic emblem, 
and the chewing of the ivy-leaf by the 
Maenads, but also the miraculous birth 
from the thunder-smitten Semele, and 
the re-birth from Zeus. The vine is 
thought only to have displaced the ivy 
because the first vines were trained on 
trees. Hence, too, comes the connec- 
tion of Dionysos with honey, with the 
Melissai and with Aristaios, for, adopt- 
ing Kretschmer’s explanation that 








Dionysos is simply a Thracian form 
of Dioskouros, he becomes a new Zeus 
with parallel experiences. The ivy 
shows the Zeus-child, and combining 
later with other nature-cults produces 
in the end Dionysos as we know him. 
The Apollo cult is of course exceed- 
ingly complex, and the next lecture 
starts from the exchange of character, 
titles, sanctuaries, and functions be- 
tween Dionysos and Apollo. This un- 
doubted fact is well illustrated, and the 
suggestion is made that it is the original 
sky-god (=oak-god) who shows two 
faces, one bright and one dark. In 
other words, ‘ Each is a child of Zeus, 
but Dionysos is on the thunder-side of 
the house, Apollo on the sunshiny side.’ 
The analogy of Dionysos suggests 
that the origin of Apollo should be 
sought among the parasites of the oak, 
and the mistletoe (“Ifos ’Awd\ov 
from ’I£iaz in Rhodes) offers itself to 
explain the solar elements in the cult, 
and to form a parallel in the Ivy- 
Dionysos of Acharnai. Mr. A. B. Cook 
has seen Apollo as an oak-god and as a 
poplar-god, but Dr. Harris uses the 
mistletoe to transfer the deity from the 
oak to the apple-tree, finding support 
by the way in the epithets Mandearns, 
Madoels, the sacred apples of the god 
at Delphi, evidence from two coins, and 
the use of the apple in divination. It is 
fair to state that all this evidence is 
capable of other interpretation, and has 
hitherto usually received it. The char- 
acter of Apollo as a god of healing is 
also due to the mistletoe, the all-heal 
alike of the Ainu of Japan and of the 
Druids. Last, and perhaps boldest of 
all, isthe philological theory that Apollo 
is not Apollon the Averter but simply 
apple, and the name is a loan-word in 
Greek derived from a Northern name 
for the apple. It came from the North 
into Greece and Italy, giving its title in 
the one case to the god of healing, and 
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in the other to the city of Abella in 
Campania (maliferae moenia Abellae) 
through the Celtic Aball, and possibly 
to Apulia. We reach the final position 
that the basis of the Apollo cult is to be 
sought in the region of medicine, that 
the god was Paian before Apollo, and 
that he has added to his original all- 
heal mistletoe the peony, the laurel, and 
perhaps other remedies. 

Artemis is Apollo’s sister, and will 
probably be found to belong to the same 
thedical profession. Accordingly, the 
brother’s origin from the mistletoe leads 
to an interesting study of the Arte- 
misia, or mug-wort, which, if it does not 
convincingly prove the writer’s thesis 
that Artemis is the plant, and the plant 
is Artemis, at any rate establishes a 
definite connection between the two, 
and most interestingly illustrates the 
connection between the old herbalists 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, Culpeper, Parkinson, Gerarde, 
and Pliny and Dioscorides. Almost 
every sentence of the notes of Dios- 
corides on the Artemisia in his De 
Materia Medica reappears in the herbals, 
and it is there shown to have power 
not only as an amulet, but also and 
especially upon women, children, and 
travellers, and the mug-wort is so dis- 
covered to be the oldest of medical 
plants and the mother of herbs. But 
though the mug-wort is original, it is 
not the only herb of Artemis, and an 
interesting line of speculation connects 
the spring-wort, which opens all doors 
and treasuries, with the epithets «re.5- 
ovxyos and IIpo@vpaia and with the 
Dianus or Janus of the Romans. 
Another suggestive and attractive hypo- 
thesis brings Apollo Smintheus the 
mouse-god and Sauroktonos the lizard- 
killer into relation with his medical 
practice, and less convincingly associ- 
ates the swallow with Artemis, advanc- 
ing many curious illustrations from 
ancient medicine. 

It is Aphrodite, perhaps, who makes 
the greatest descent, for the Goddess of 
Beauty emerges from the hands of 
Dr. Rendel Harris no more than a 
‘forked radish,’ the Mandragora or 
Mandrake. Here again an ingenious 
and learned investigation carries us 
from the old Herbals back through 


Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny, 
and establishes the fact that the man- 
drake was a love-philtre and dangerous 
to dig. The actual identification with 
Aphrodite is difficult, but Hesychius 
explained Mavépayopitis as Aphrodite, 
and the fact that he also explained 
Mavépayopas as Zeus is accounted for 
by taking the Zeus here as the male 
counterpart of the vegetable Aphrodite, 
the plant being one of inconstant sex. 
Similarly the few traditions of a black 
Aphrodite which have come down are 
held to be forms of the black mandrake 
as distinct from the white. There is 
plenty of evidence adduced for the 
existence of the mandrake tradition in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, but nothing 
conclusive for specially connecting it 
with Cyprus, though this would be very 
valuable. An attractive digression con- 
nects the whole story with the Alraun 
of the Germans, and the main-de-gloire 
of France. Further, the apple so con- 
stantly seen in the hand of Aphrodite 
statues and representations is either the 
mandrake (love-apple) or a substitute 
for it, the magic cestus becomes a girdle 
of herbs and magic roots, and an in- 
genious derivation explains the name 
Aphrodite itself as simply love-apple, 
Graecised out of a primitive Semitic 
(Phoenician) form. TTota:AcOpov’ abavar’ 
Adpodita is the lady of manifold magic 
herbs (cf. ta Opova Tadd’ imopakov), but 
what other stimulating vegetable she 
cultivated besides mandrake remains 
obscure. 

The lectures are of great interest and 
freshness, though often more persuasive 
and illuminating when dealing with 
side-issues than with the main theme. 
An abstract of their argument neces- 
sarily fails to do them justice, and no 
one who is interested in the tangled and 
probably insoluble problem of Greek 
mythology should fail to read carefully 
the book itself. Ifat times phrases such 
as ‘it is evident that’ and ‘no doubt’ 
carry us over weak places in the chain 
of proof, and if large parts of the pos- 
sible field of inquiry are left out of view 
in following one line and one only, yet 
the lecturer establishes clearly the im- 
portance of one element in the origin 
and the ritual of the Greek deities 
which ought never to be ignored. 

G. Norwoop. 
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ANCIENT GREEK INSCRIPTIONS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum. Part IV., Section 2: Sup- 
plementary and Miscellaneous In- 
scriptions. One vol. Folio. Pp. 
195+5-. Many photographs and fac- 
similes. Printed by order of the 
Trustees at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1916. 


THIS volume, sumptuously turned out 
by the Clarendon Press, completes (for 
the moment) the publication designed 
by Sir Charles Newton just half a 
century ago. The fifty years have seen 
much progress. The collection has 
grown. The science of epigraphy has 
developed. The methods of presenta- 
tion have been improved, especially by 
photography. Mr. F. H. Marshall has 
had a task in some ways easier, in 
others harder, than the distinguished 
editors of the earlier volumes—the 
Bishop of Lincoln, Sir Charles Newton 
and Dr. Gustav Hirschfeld. He and 
his collaborators have fully used their 
advantages and surmounted their diffi- 
culties, and may be congratulated on 
having achieved in a more intractable 
material no less a success than their 
predecessors in their day. 

The documents here collected are 
certainly miscellaneous. Their proven- 
ance ranges from Corbridge to Babylon, 
their length from the 568 lines of the 
Salutaris inscription to the five letters 
of No. 1135, and their importance from 
the Rosetta stone to insignificant frag- 
ments of commonplace epitaphs. Some 
owe their place in the Museum to their 
historical interest, others to their small- 
ness, which tempted a tourist to put 
them in his pocket, some to their de- 
facement or obscurity, which led an 
excavator to send them home for further 
study, others to mere accident. Some 
stones have had strange adventures. 
No. 968 disappeared from Cos and 
turned up in a garden at Tring. Nos. 
1or1o and 1126, once in the Arundel 
collection, were recovered, the one from 
the earth at the Savoy, the other from 
the waters of the Thames. No. 1030 
was copied at Smyrna in 1701, but was 
dug up at Vauxhall in 1go1. 


Of the monuments in this volume 
the most famous are the Rosetta stone 
(1065), the inscribed portrait of Pericles 
from Tivoli (1097), and the bronze 
helmet dedicated at Olympia by Hiero 
(1155). Familiar to scholars are the 
bronze tablets from Oecanthea (953, 
954), the Menas inscription from Sestos 
(1000), Phanodicus’ dedication from 
Sigeum (1002), the treaty between 
Hermias of Atarneus and the Ery- 
thraeans (1017), and the gold plaque 
deposited by Ptolemy Euergetes I. and 
Berenice in the foundation of the 
temple of Osiris at Canopus (1063). 
Other important historical documents 
are the inscribed relief from Tegea, 
representing Zeus Stratios, Idrieus and 
Ada (950), the letter from Antio- 
chus VIII. or IX. to Ptolemy XI., from 
Paphos (970), and the duplicate from 
Samosata of one of the inscriptions set 
up by Antiochus I. of Commagene on 
the Nimrud Dagh (1048a). Among 
others of interest may be mentioned 
the record of the voluminous works of 
one Hermogenes, from Smyrna (1020), 
the inscribed base from Cyrene of the 
portrait of Cicero’s friend Gn. Cornelius 
Lentulus Marcellinus (1054), and the 
decree of the Council of Antinoe in 
Egypt in honour of a Platonic phi- 
losopher trav év t@ Moveeiw oitovpévov 
atekov (1076). The sole British in- 
scription is the remarkable dedication 
“Hpaxret Tupiw Avodmpa apxtépera (1105) 
from Corbridge. 

An edition of texts almost all already 
published, and the more important 
many times published, naturally offers 
few opportunities for revolutionary dis- 
coveries. The most notable here, the 
reconstruction of the Salutaris inscrip- 
tion (481a, in the appendix), is not 
strictly a novelty, for it was anticipated 
by Heberdey in Forschungen in Ephesos. 
But the texts in this volume may be 
said to be now definitively read and 
printed, and their interpretation is 
brought up abreast of the latest ad- 
vances in knowledge. The commentary 
is concise and helpful. Many of the 
notes not only gather up published in- 
formation, but settle a dispute or con- 
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tribute something fresh and valuable. 
A desultory ramble through them has 
suggested two little criticisms on details: 

1. No. 1058 is dated by the year of 
the Cyrenaean era and by the year of 
Trajan’s reign. The editor restores the 
former (which is lost) as pAé, and reads 
the latter as 7, which is almost certain. 
Yet he argues that if 7 is correct, ‘ the 
inscription is dated in the eighth year 
of Trajan (A.D. 105) and the date of the 
era of Cyrene, starting from Actium 
(31 B.c.), would be 136.’ Why then, 
one might ask, restore pAé? But it is 
right. The eighth of Trajan is the 
huadred and thirty-fifth year from the 
battle of Actium, and a hundred and 
thirty-six is a miscalculation. 

2. The first lines of No. 1004, a 
tablet from the Troad, probably once 
placed under a statue of Hector, run: 


Tikre, Téxva, Tov Epicrov dutvropa Tpwddos alns, 
olov Levs Spoev, olov “Ounpos Epv. 


Welcker, followed by Boeckh, corrected 


égu into épn(!). Mr. Marshall remarks 
that ‘the collocation of rire and épu 
makes it more probable, as Mr. Tod 
suggests, that é¢uv is a mistake for 
éfuce.’ But a better vindication might 
be found in No. 1074: 
Iotde rivd" dvéOnk’ ’Auscoicas Sopxdda edx jv, 
XW yruplds yAdwWas rdv orixow abros Epu. 

The two inscriptions at least suggest 
that in the second century A.D. (to 
which both are assigned) épv was vul- 
garly used as a transitive verb, equiva- 
lent to éroince, in the sense of poetic 
composition. Surely the natural inter- 
pretation of No. 1074 is that the sculptor 
of the gazelle, probably Amisoisas him- 
self, was also the composer of the dedi- 
catory verse. Mr. H. R. Hall (Class. 
Rev. XII., 1898, p. 282) seems to take 
Tov otixov as governed by yAdyas, and 
autos as predicate. But his rendering, 
although apparently adopted by Mr. 
Marshall, is forced and far-fetched. 


J. A. R. Muwro. 





THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


The Greek Anthology. With an English 
Translation, by W. R. Paton. In 
five volumes; volume I, pp. 500+ xv. 
London: William Heinemann; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s_ Sons, 
MCMXVI. The Loeb Classical 


Library. 


Tuis is the first instalment of the Greek 
Anthology in the Loeb Library, an 
edition which one may confidently say 
is destined, on account of the wide range 
which it takes, to have a great influence 
on the future study, appreciation, and 
position of classical literature. 

Mr. Paton’s previous work on the 
Anthology is well known (‘marked by 
evotoxia and competence,’ Robinson 
Ellis in Classical Review, XII. 414) ; an 
edition of Book V. with a verse trans- 
lation and original contributions to the 
text. There are few persons as well 
acquainted as he with the difficulties 
presented by the text of the Anthology, 
which is more uncertain than is gener- 
ally supposed; so that one turns with 
expectation to that which he gives. 
But since the Loeb Library is meant 
more for the general reader than for 


the textual expert, the translation must 
be spoken of first. It is admirable 
throughout, expressed in easy and 
natural English, without any of the 
affectations, eccentricities, and archa- 
isms, which have marked some recent 
translations. The level never sinks. 
Yet at the same time, Mr. Paton seems 
to the present writer to have missed an 
opportunity. To take a text of the 
Anthology and translate it, epigram 
after epigram, is no doubt the obvious 
method ; but the result is not always 
satisfactory; for the Anthology is 
chaotic as far as literary history is con- 
cerned, and the uninstructed reader 
might take a page on which appeared 
authors who were separated by hundreds 
of years, and then think that he had 
before him ‘ what the Greeks thought.’ 
For instance, in V. 213-217 this series 
occurs: Poseidippus, Meleager, Aga- 
thias, Paulus Silentiarius; and the 
interval between the earliest and the 
latest of these is not far short of eight 
hundred years. Mr. Paton is indeed 
aware of this drawback, as he hints in 
the Preface. 

The first thing needed in editing the 









































Anthology is, as older scholars did, to 
arrange the epigrams under their 
authors, and chronologically, as far as 
this is possible, so that each chapter of 
the history of literature which each era 
presents may be opened in order. 
Editors have recognised this, from the 
days of Brunck with his Axalecta, and 
Jacobs, to Hartung’s Elegiact Graect, 
with his wild emendations, down to 
the infuriating edition (1895) of Lord 
Harberton (Unus Multorum). And 
further. For the right perception of this 
branch of literature of the Ptolemaic age 
this course is necessary. Only in this 
way can we get an idea (to take a few 
names) of the Ionian tone of the deca- 
dent Asclepiades (ov« ely’ odd’ éréwy 
Svo xelxoot kal Komi® Cav); of the more 
virile Poseidippus ; of the realist Leo- 
nidas of Tarentum, the poor man’s poet ; 
of the spirited poetess Anyte of Tegea ; 
of the perverted ingenuity of Leonidas 
of Alexandria ; or to drop for a moment 
into his own florid style in the Intro- 
duction to his =répavos, of the Golden 
Syrup of Meleager, and the Dry Crusts 
of Phanias. Only thus can one see the 
great change which passes over the 
Greek Epigram, roughly speaking, at the 
close of the Ptolemaic or Alexandrian 
and the beginning of the Roman 
Imperial age. Several poets in the 
collection have found editors of late 
years in programmes or articles in 
publications; and many that have not 
might well form exercises for any young 
scholar who wished to write a Thesis for 
a Degree ora Fellowship. At all events, 
the need of a text of the writers of the 
Alexandrian age will, I hope, be supplied 
before long. 

To turn now to the text. As com- 
pared with his Anthologia Erotica, it is 
conservative. There are indeed places 
where one could wish that Mr. Paton had 
not been so modest, and had retained his 
own suggestions made there. Yet it is 
not entirely conservative, but often an 
improvement upon Stadtmueller. And 
naturally he has sometimes changed his 
mind as to the value of the corrections 
of other scholars. Certainly it is a 
contribution tothe text. Here are some 
places in which his text appears to be 
preferable to Stadtmueller’s : 
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In VI. 269 rop’ évvérw (the accent has fallen 
out twice) is a good emendation; and in Eu- 
phorion VI. 279, 4 he rightly accepts Toup and 
Hecker’s defouévm, where Stadtmiiller and 
Scheidweiler are content with defdpuevos of Pal. 
In Mnasalcas VI. 128, 4 he rightly prefers 
Hecker’s ed xexdvioa iruv, where Stadtm. keeps 
Pal.’s ovx éxdvice yévuv, but ed ‘nobly’ would 
give the sense rather better than ‘in comely 
wise. In Leonidas VI. I10, 4 trép ravaav 
miruv is better than xpavaav of MSS., retained 
by Geffcken and Stadtm. ; the word was per- 
haps affected by the last syllable of imép. In 
VI. 120, 3 Leonidas’ xeAevOirnoww, adopted from 
Meineke, is a better form than Stadtm.’s 
keAevOnrnow ; it is formed on the analogy of 
é68irns : other examples of the confusion of n and 
«in P occur in VI. 309, 1, and VI. 258, 3, both 
mentioned below. 


Here are some places where one 
regrets that he has altered his earlier 
text : 


ws av t Gpevov, Asclep. V. 145, 4 takes the 
place of as dv ’Ayvvra in Anth. Er. 144; Rufi- 
nus, V. 61, 5 «ira xeAevouévn t 7AGev that of 
elma: xedevonevn 8 7AOev, Anth. Er. 60, 5; 
Paulus Silentiarius V. 301, 2 xeioe péver pe 
gépe: that of xeic’ dvéyo pe, Anth. Er. 300, 2; 
Macedonius V. 271, I Baxxevovoav év eidei 
Ondrurepawy that of é€v tAn ; addyos 6 py T Kpwvor, 
Poscidippus V. 211, 4 that of dvocxrippov, Anth. 
Er. 310, 4: the last three emendations with- 
drawn are his own. 

On the other hand, Schneidewin’s iyopddav 
@vpidev Asclepiades V. 153,2 is an improve- 
ment on tyAddov of Anth. Er.; Crinagoras 
V. 108, 6 duwpunrev in the note is rightly with- 
drawn in favour of dytpnrev which Pal. gives 
and the context demands ; in V. 164, 2 guAeéa- 
mars (Unger) is an improvement on Pal.’s 
girekarrarns ; and in Meleager 144, 3 év avecr 
yvoptpov avOos is rightly withdrawn. As to the 
rival merits of g@yAnrns Anth. Er. 308, 1, and 
tpis Anorns V. 309 (WAAnorHs P), eréxo. 


A few more passages may be criti- 
cised : 


There is an oversight on p. 115, where there 
are said to be no epigrams by Theodoridas in 
the Anthology; there are eighteen. 

In the difficult epigram of Leonidas VI. 288, 6 
Geffcken’s text is perhaps preferable: xépyacras 
(Salmasius) rovode ror:pporéas (Geffcken) = /ru- 
tinas, and in Hedylus VI. 292, 3 Stadtmiiller’s 
conjecture cuvernev. In Leonidas VI. 309, 1 
etgnpov ra odaipay ‘his noiseless ball’ can 
hardly be right : ed¢cpov ‘ well sewn together, 
constrictus, gives the sense, like that of parrj 
odaipa in A.P. XII. 44,2, and the dadexacxuros 
oaipa to which the earth is compared in the 
Phaedo 110 B ; and we may compare the patch- 
work ball which Cypris promises to Eros 
described in Apoll. Rhod. III. 132 ff. xpumrai 
d€ padai eloww. The same confusion between 
etqdupos and edpnpos occurs in Nicander, AZ. 275 
(Geffcken). Similarly Kpi@wy (Salmas.) in 
Adaeus VI. 258, 3 is a better form than Kp7ev; 
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the name is found in Athen. IV. 173 B: in the 
same epigram, |. 5, woAvaupoyv dvots ‘mayest 
thou make’ (Passow) is preferable. In vi. 173, 1, 
"Axpudis of P. should be rejected in favour of 
Meineke’s ’ApxvAis ; Fick gives names from the 
stem ’ApyvaAo-, and Archylis appears in Terence, 
And. i. 4, 1, where see Bentley’s note. 

If some suggestions may be added : in Ascle- 
piades V. 185, 5, the word which has fallen out 
after <£ mpookaSe may perhaps be 6addXovs. 
In V. 1o1, 4 the dialogue may perhaps be 
written thus: A. xpuciov. B. evOvpe. A. rH. 


B. rocov ; ov dvvacac=A. (pulling out his purse), 
‘Voila’ B. (sarcastically) ‘All ¢kat? You 
cannot.’ Both Pal. and Plan. give récov, and 
Plan. adds the mark of the question. 


Enough has been said to show that 
the appearance of the remaining vol- 
umes will be awaited with interest. 


J. U. PowELL. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 





IBANT OBSCURI. 


Ibant Obscurt. An Experiment in the 
Classical Hexameter, by ROBERT 
BRIDGES. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1916. 12s. 6d. net. 


MR. BRIDGES was led to make this ex- 
periment by observing the principle of 
the Latin hexameter, which is generally 
overlooked. It is this: that in the first 
four feet of the verse, the word-accent 
tends not to fall on the first syllable of 
the foot (commonly called the ictus), but 
in the last two feet it does so fall. There 
is always (with perhaps one exception in 
the Aeneid) at least one ictus which has 
no accent, usually more; sometimes all 
the first four ictus are without accent. 
The rhythm thus depends partly on 
quantity, partly on the interplay of 
accent, and the general effect is of a 
series of slight discords followed by a 
harmony. 

Most people are quite unaware of this ; 
they read verse with a heavy emphasis 
on the ictus (which is unfortunately 
named, for it had no stress upon it, being 
merely a translation of @éo.s, the foot- 
beat in the dance), and in reading they 
neglect quantity almost entirely. But 
it is difficult to convince them that they 
do so; they will continue to declare that 
they make certain syllables long, when 
all they do is to make them loud. Any- 
one who wishes to test himself can do so 
by marching in quick step (about the 
rate of the ‘light infantry’ march), and 





1 In the pentameter these two concur in the 
first two feet of the latter half, but they are 
balanced by a word-accent on the third (rarely 
the second) syllable of the latter foot. That is, 
the line ends in an iambic word or a quadri- 
syllable. 


reciting at the same time, one long 
syllable or two short syllables to a step. 
When he has accustomed his ear and his 
tongue to the rhythm, he can get it 
without marching, but I doubt if he will 
learn it without either march or metro- 
nome, if he has once got into the current 
habit. The hexameter is a march 
rhythm; it is usually read as a valse. 

Now the current habit spoils the 
rhythm of the hexameter altogether, be- 
cause it makes it monotonous: the lines 
are almost exactly alike. It was this 
fault that first disclosed the principle to 
me. Nobody ever taught me how Virgil 
ought to be read; I heard him read like 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, the rank but- 
terwoman’s jog to market—and I ven- 
ture to aver that no man has ever read 
Evangeline straight through, aloud. I 
learnt the truth when we began to read 
Virgil through, in Latin, following out 
the principles of the Direct Method. I 
have heard him read through five times 
now, and the rhythm gives me the same 
pleasure as Paradise Lost. But I could 
not endure a hundred lines of the jog- 
trot style, nor, I venture to think, could 
anyone whose ear had not been spoilt by 
habit. Perhaps not even they: for no 
one does read Virgil, in Latin, except a 
few lines at a time, while his mind is on 
the difficulties of translation. 

English and Latin are alike, in that 
they have both stress-accent and quan- 
tity ; they differ from Greek, which had 
no stress, but a pitch-accent that had no 
effect on the metre. Hence if the hexa- 
meter is to be Englished, it must be 
treated something in the same way as in 
Latin, by recognising and using the 
stress. Ennius, who made it Latin, had 
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not discovered how to deal with it: 
hence we often find in him such lines 
as: 

poste recimbite véstraque péctora péllite tonsis : 


and Virgil’s rule for the length of words 
at the end, which arose out of the main 
principle, he did not observe. Hence his 
verses sound rude and rough. Catullus 
and Lucretius carried the verse a step 
further, but Virgil alone fully under- 
stood and fully used the principle we 
have been discussing. 

The monotony of English hexameters 
was felt by Clough, whose own attempt 
rough as it is, deserves closer examina- 
tion than I can give here; and Tennyson 
noticed it in the German hexameters, 
which are even worse than Evangeline. 
Tennyson’s ‘experiment’ in elegiacs 
(except in one line) carefully follows 
Virgil’s rule : 

Thése lame hexdmeters the strong-wing'd misic of 
Homer! 
But Kingsley’s Andromeda shows no 
inkling of the truth. I know of only one 
work which attempts to carry out the 
Latin compromise at length, and that is 
Richard Stanyhurst’s translation of the 
first four books of the Aexeid, published 
in 1582.1 Unfortunately this real merit 
is obscured by the language he uses, 
which is so harsh and uncouth that the 
book is most comic. If he had had as 
good an ear for sound as he had for 
rhythm, and any sense of style, he might 
have added a new metre to English 
verse. I quote the first lines : 
I that in 6ld sedson with reéds éten harmony 
whistled 
My riral sonnet ; from forrest flitted, I forced 
Thee salking swinker thee soil, tho’ craggie, to 
sonder. 
I keep his spelling ¢hee for the, as a hint 
of his pronunciation. 

Mr. Bridges has not followed Virgil 
altogether; he has admitted more fully 
certain rhythms that are found, it is 
true, in Virgil, but rarely, on the ground 
that English words often have a final 
accent, while Latin words have not. 
That is a matter which cannot be 
decided offhand. If hexameters are to 
be Englished, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that there may be differences 
between English and Latin; and the 


_*i Repr inted by Arber, i in the English § Scholar's 
Library. 
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longer the poem, the greater the danger 
of monotony: but Virgil succeeded in 
avoiding monotony through many thou- 
sands of verses, and he was most scrupu- 
lously careful how he used rhythms like 
procimbit humi bos. His first one in 
the Aeneid is i. 65, when he borrows 
from Ennius divum pater atque hominum 
vex, which must have been familiar to 
every Roman reader; the variety could 
not have been introduced more deli- 
cately. In 105 he ventures a little more, 
praeruptus aquae mons, suiting sound to 
sense. In 151 there is no exception; for 
guem is enclitic, and the accent of the 
phrase was viruim quem like virumque, 
and so si guem in 181, priusquam 473, 
si quid 603. There is no other in the 
first book. Thus having given notice 
gently in 65, and repeated it in 105, 
that he intends to take a liberty now and 
then, he leaves it until a suitable occa- 
sion. But he very rarely uses it; and 
here I think (although I may be wrong) 
that Mr. Bridges makes a mistake in 
using the corresponding liberty so often. 
He may be right in using the line with- 
out discords occasionally: it certainly 
sounds better than in Latin. 

Mr. Bridges has given us several hun- 
dred lines of hexameters, so it is really 
possible now to test what this rhythmical 
effect will be, and what variety he finds 
it possible to show. I am sure that 
critics will find it difficult to estimate 
this, because in the first place they will 
be confused by their own habit of read- 
ing, and secondly they will be confused 
by our habit of spelling. For example: 
a double letter in Latin makes position ; 
but in English it is a sign of a short 
vowel. Thus ditty is uu exactly like 
pity, folly exactly like bidy, intélligent 
man is a rhythm like ridiculus mus, 
pronounced in four groups which take 
the same time to speak: in-télz- gent - 
man. Mr. Bridges helps us by printing 
til, sed, and the like, but he cannot quite 
avoid the confusion due to the eye. But 
it is lines like 
This profering me présents of worth unknown to 

Achilles, 
which will cause most trouble, due to the 
confusion between stress and length; for 
presents is a true iambus u — and this 
particular rhythm is quite a favourite in 
Latin. 

K 
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There is not time to speak of the rest 
of the book. An Introduction sets forth 
the principles followed ; and opposite the 
versions of Virgil Aex. vi. 268-751 and 
Homer Jliad xxiv. 399-660, a cento of 
English versions is printed, from Gawin 
Douglas to Mackail. The study of these 
is both instructive and amusing. But 


SHORT 


Towns of Roman Britain. By J. O. 
Bevan. One vol. Pp. 67, with two 
maps. London: Chapman and Hall, 
1917. 2s. 6d. 


I REGRET to be unable to praise this 
booklet, all the more because, twenty 
years ago, I assisted Mr. Bevan, then a 
Herefordshire vicar, in preparing a small 
archaeological survey of that county, of 
which I have pleasant recollections, 
though I have not the honour of his 
personal acquaintance. Still, 1am now 
compelled to say that Mr. Bevan has 
not properly achieved the interesting 
task which he set himself, and that, 
I think, largely because he has not 
availed himself of known material. 
Some eight years ago, I drew up a list 
of the few sites in Britain, which, as it 
seemed to me, could reasonably be 
declared to be Romano-British town- 
sites; at the same time I indicated 
some hitherto neglected evidence on 
which my list was based. This list has 
appeared in print several times. Mr. 
Bevan takes no heed of this. In doing 
so he may, of course, be wise; it is 
hardly for me to say. But I am dis- 
turbed at finding that his book suggests 
to me that he has no very clear concep- 
tion of what an ordinary Romano- 
British town was in respect of size, 
municipal status, etc., and that, more- 
over, his lists of towns contains several 
places which pretty certainly were not 
Romano-British towns. For instance, 


Caerleon-on-Usk, though it contains 
ruins belonging toan important Roman 
military post, was not a Romano-British 
town; nor was Cardiff, nor Chester, 
nor Reculver in Kent, nor Lympne, nor 
Dover, nor Lancaster, nor Manchester, 
nor Portsmouth, nor even the Isle of 
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the hexameter expegment is worthy of 
serious consideration; and those who 
cannot see what he is driving at, as some 
have already said, might well ponder 
whether the fault lies in themselves and 
not in the verses. 


W. H. D. ROUSE. 


NOTICES 


Wight, which, indeed, must have got in 
by some sort of slip. In all, about 
two-fifths of Mr. Bevan’s ‘ towns’ were 
not towns, so far as I can judge. 

Nor does Mr. Bevan tell his readers 
much about the remains of those 
‘towns’ which he mentions. Of Ciren- 
cester he says merely: 


A flourishing Romano- British town, a 
cavalry post, also a civilian city. At Ched- 
worth, seven miles north-east, there has been 
unearthed one of the most interesting Roman 
villas in England. 


The entry also states—wrongly—that 
the Koman name of Cirencester was 
Corininum. To put it plainly, this was 
not worth printing. It really tells 
nobody anything new, save for the 
obviously misprinted Corininum. Of 
Lancaster Mr. Bevan gives no details 
at all. Caerwent he finishes off in two 
lines: 

It was a military station, and important dis- 


coveries of Roman remains have been made 
here. 


It was not a military station, and its 
remains throw so useful a light on 
Romano-British town-life, that they 
might well have been described beyond 
the single epithet ‘important.’ As it is, 
the entry is surely superfluous. The fact 
is, the job of describing the towns of 
Roman Britain is a bigger thing than 
Mr. Bevan has realised. It could not, I 
think, be compressed into the compass 
of sixty-five small pages which he 
has allowed himself; moreover, apart 
from two or three small maps, he has 
no plans or illustrations. I doubt also 
some of his identifications and ety- 
mologies. Chesterford can hardly be 
Iceanum, for, so far as I can discover, 
no such ancient name is known. Nor 





























is there any reason to think that Dor- 
chester (Oxon) was ever called Dorcinta, 
nor will recent philologists accept the 
derivation of Londinium from Llyn Din 
(black lake); it is, I believe, generally 
agreed that this is not the true deriva- 
tion. Let me add that Mr. Bevan 
gives few references or authorities, and 
does not much help those who may 
wish to learn more of his subject. Nor 
has his little book any index; on the 
other hand, it contains several mis- 
prints. Are the ‘Ordovices Nivales’ 
on p. 4 a miswriting for the ‘ Ordovices 
of N. Wales’? 
F, HAvERFIELD. 


La Buibliografia Virgiliana, 1912-1913- 
By Pretro Rasi. R. Accademia 
Virgiliana di Mantova, 1915. 


Rast continues with undiminished 
vigour and enthusiasm his pious labours 
in the cause of Virgilian scholarship 
and interpretation. His volumes, with 
their well planned indices, are a pre- 
cious possession to all who work on the 
poet ;and Englishmen, if they would 
consult them, would avoid the danger 
that they often incur of neglecting 
important work that has already been 
done in the field they have selected. 
To take an example. The recent 
English work on the Culex, fruitful as 
it has been, suffers not a little from 
the defect indicated. Some salient 
point is pressed home to a conclusion 
to the total neglect of others that have 
been already urged by foreign writers, 
and which cannot possibly be dis- 
regarded if any permanent importance 
is to be attached to the conclusion 
arrived at. 

Rasi deals with every side of his 
subject, including even monographs 
that have only an indirect or incidental 
bearing on Virgil. Especially valuable 
to us is his summary of the copious 
Italian literature. He does not confine 
himself rigorously to the two years 
covered by each volume, but adds in 
parenthesis references to earlier work ; 
and in footnotes, or sometimes in the 
text, glances forward to what has 


appeared subsequent to these two years. 
A word of appreciation is also due to 
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his own occasional criticisms and sug- 
gestions. He often brushes aside with 
a wholesome breath of common-sense 
some ingenious but futile proposal. And 
he utters a very welcome warning in 
his Preface against the dangerous ten- 
dency of some German work on Virgil’s 
Arbettsweise, betraying a cordial dislike 
of the same in the course of his sum- 
maries. 

The merits of the Bibliografia are 
justly recognised by Jahn. 

E. C. MARCHANT. 


Caesar and the Germans. Ed. by A. H. 
DAVIS. 157 pp. Macmillan. Is. 6d. 


THIS is a selection from Books I., II., 
IV., and VI. of the Gallic War, much 
simplified at first. It is suitable for 
young boys who have not had enough 
experience of Latin to read Caesar un- 
adulterated. The editor has two essen- 
tial qualifications for his task. He is 
himself keenly interested in Caesar and 
his doings, and he wants to make them 
intelligible to his readers. He has 
studied Dr. Rice Holmes’s books, and 
has thought over the historical and 
geographical problems and explained 
them in a lively and forcible style. On 
the language he is less good. He does 
not always seem to have observed the 
facts and drawn conclusions for himself. 
In this respect, let us say in passing, the 
standard of our school books is not as 
high as it should be. Many teachers 
put too much trust in the rules which 
they learned as schoolboys or which they 
find in some short syntax or composition 
book. They do not keep their minds in 
training by reading the fuller discus- 
sions written for grown-up people, of 
which there is a goodly supply. In this 
book, for instance, there is a note on 
‘His locus et sedes parandi sunt’ (which 
is given as a paraphrase of Caesar’s 
oratio obliqua in I. 31, 10, ‘ quibus locus 
ac sedes pararentur’). The note runs 
‘parandi sunt agrees with the masc. 
locus rather than the fem. sedes. Let us 
set beside this a few examples of the 
normal usage of Caesar and Cicero, in 
which the adiective agrees with the 
nearer noun: B.G. I. 26, 1, ‘ad impedi- 
menta et carros svos se contulerunt’; VII. 
18, 3, ‘carros impedimentaque sza in 
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silvas abdiderunt’; IV. 17, 10, ‘si trunci 
sive naves essent immissae’; Cic. Verr. 
III. 79, ‘eum frumenti numerum et eas 
pecunias datas esse dico’; PAil. Il. 12, 
‘ut esset nemo qui mihi non vitam suam, 
fortunas, liberos, rem publicam referret 
acceptam. Again, consider the state- 
ment ‘Words “taking” a dative, e.g. 
occurro, have to be used impersonally in 


the passive. This is untrue and leads 
to confusion; dare, e.g., takes a dative, 
but it can be used personally in the pas- 
sive. No doubt the reader is meant to 
limit the statement to verbs which are 
not used transitively in the active voice. 
But if so why limit it to those which take 
the dative? It is as true of curro as of 
‘occurro. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


‘HED Bépovs Sixpavre yr@v trotov, 70 5€ vavTats 
ex xXetwavos ideiv elapvov otépavor * 
ndtotov & omotav Kpin pia Tods piréovtas 


”~ ~ r , 
Aatva Kai alvnrat Kvrpis br’ audorépov. 
9) 


Anth, V. 169. 


Suave nives aestu sitientibus ; e nive nautae 
Suave oculis surgit vere Corona novo ; 

Suave supra cuncta ut vestis duo texit amantes 
Una et agit laudes, Cypris, uterque tibi. 


Sweet it is for Sailors’ eyes 

When the Crown of Spring doth rise 
From Winter, and in Summer sweet 
With cool snows to slake the heat ; 
Sweetest when one mantle covers, 
Queen of Love, two happy lovers. 


Sweet in thirsty summer founts ice-chilly, sweet to the sailor 
In skies wintry to see Spring’s happy Crown re-arise ; 
Sweetest when the lovers one mantle sheltereth over 
And both glad together praise Aphrodite divine. 


Edinburgh University. 


ALEX. LOTHIAN. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


DEPUTATION OF THE 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION TO 
MR. FISHER. 


On Friday, April 27, a deputation 
waited upon the President of the Board 
of Education, consisting of Lord Bryce, 
Sir F. G. Kenyon, Sir A. Geikie, Pro- 
fessors Haverfield, Sonnenschein, Ure, 
Conway and Slater, Messrs. Rushbrooke, 
Mansbridge, Garnsey, Edwards, Leaf, 
Norwood, and Pantin, Misses Limebeer, 
Strudwick, Powell, and Wood. 

Lord Bryce laid emphasis on the diff- 
culty of getting a classical education in 
many districts, and the need for a 
special support of classics because it 


offers no prospect of pecuniary advan- 
tage to the popular mind. Yet the study 
is essential to the higher intellectual 
and moral life of the nation. He drew 
especial attention to the third section of 
the Memorial printed below. He was 
anxious that classics should not become 
a privilege of the rich. 

Sir F. Kenyon laid the Memorial 
before the President, explaining that 
these proposals were not made with a 
narrow aim, to secure a position of privi- 
lege, but were part of a larger scheme of 
educational reform, which included, of 
course, a proper attention to natural 
science. He pleaded for a proper pro- 
vision of classical opportunity in schools 
where it did not now exist: not that 
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classics should be made compulsory 
upon anyone, but that ignorance of 
classics should not be compulsory upon 
anyone. They were especially valuable 
as a help to the study of human nature 
and the fundamental interests and 
problems of life and society, and there- 
fore directly useful for the citizen. The 
need for supporting the study was 
endorsed by the Joint Board of Scien- 
tific Societies. 

Mr. Edwards, Headmaster of Brad- 
ford Grammar School, spoke of the 
need of clear views, balanced minds, and 
wide mental outlook, and how lacking 
these were in the citizens of large towns. 
The children of ordinary people had a 
capacity for classical studies equal to 
any others, but less opportunity at their 
local schools, especially in the case of 
Greek. He asked for facilities in each 
area, and for scholarships. 

Mr. Mansbridge, the representative of 
the Workers’ Educational Association, 
said that working people were display- 
ing a wide interest in Greek thought, 
and pleaded for opportunity of study of 
Greek and Latin by their children. He 
recognised that a knowledge of the lan- 
guages was necessary to the joy of study, 
which was apt to evaporate in transla- 
tions, even the best. He did not wish 
scholarship to be confined to those 
who give their lives to it, and gave 
examples of working men who took 
delight in the study of Greek and Latin. 
He pleaded as much for scholars in the 
village school as in the town school. 

Miss Limebeer, Principal of Pendleton 
High School, spoke of the effect of 
classical knowledge on other subjects, 
such as English, and pointed out that it 
is likely to be useful to girls who take up 
professional work. Latin teachers who 
know no Greek were found to be less 
satisfactory, even if they taught only 
Latin. Girls gained advantage even from 
a short course of Latin. The speaker 
thought that there might be some 
specialisation in schools, and criticised 
the honours course in English. 

Professor Conway, the last speaker, 
said that any such movement would 
have the support of the Local Education 
Authorities, and suggested an appeal to 
their rivalry. He pleaded for encourage- 
ment of the natural bent of learners. He 
urged also that school children should 
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not have to spend hours daily in the 
train. 

The President, in reply, cordially 
agreed with all that had been said as to 
the value of classical studies as an 
instrument of humane education. The 
disappearance of Greek from English 
education would bea great and irredeem- 
able loss, and classical studies stood on 
an entirely different footing from any 
highly specialised study such as (say) 
Hebrew or Armenian. He then outlined 
his scheme for advanced courses in 
schools, which has since been published, 
adding that a system of transfers was 
contemplated, and he expected schools 
to be differentiated for special kinds of 
work. He recognised that the most im- 
portant thing in education was the 
quality of the teacher, and that the 
crucial point was the teacher’s remunera- 
tion. 

The following is the Memorial : 

1. That the Board of Education be 
asked to use its influence and resources 
towards securing— 


(a) That in each area of accessi- 
bility for school attendance 
there should be at least one 
Secondary School for boys, and 
one for girls, at which efficient 
teaching may be provided in 
both Greek and Latin to a 
standard enabling pupils of 
ability to enter a specialised 
classical course of a high stan- 
dard in some British Univer- 
sity. In order to do so they 
must under present conditions 
be fitted to compete with 
reasonable chance of success 
for entrance scholarships at the 
different Universities. 

(6) That in every area a system 
should be arranged by which 
pupils who so desire can be 
transferred to such schools in 
the area; and that in the case 
of the holders of scholarships 
an additional allowance should 
be made to cover any increase 
in the cost of daily attendance 
where travelling is involved. If 
more than one local authority 
is concerned in such an area, a 
combined scheme should be 
organised for transferring the 
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tenure of scholarships for this 
purpose. 

(c) That, besides the School or 
Schools in which Greek is 
taught, the number of Second- 
ary Schools maintained or 
aided by the local Education 
Authority, which provide teach- 
ing in more than one language 
other than English, should be 
steadily increased; and if the 
first language is a modern lan- 
guage, the second language 
should always be Latin, unless 
for special reasons Greek were 
preferred in some particular 
cases. 

(d) In the case of pupils who do 
not pass directly from an 
elementary into the Classical 
Secondary School, facilities by 
means of scholarships for trans- 
fer into the Classical School 
from other Secondary Schools 
should be provided. The suc- 
cessful working of any such 
scheme depends upon the gen- 
eral facilities existing in the 
area (i.) for the transfer of all 
able pupils from Primary to 
Secondary Schools at an age 
early enough to enable them to 
profit duly by a Secondary 
Course, and (1i.) for their re- 
maining at school long enough 
to complete it. 


2. That the Board be asked to regard 
a training in Latin language and litera- 
ture, and at least some knowledge in the 
original of the typical parts of Greek 
literature, as an important and generally 
necessary element in the training of all 
teachers of English Literature above the 
elementary stage; and to use its influ- 
ence to encourage the application of this 
principle in Secondary Schools. 

3. Finally, the Classical Association 
desires to draw the attention of the 
Board of Education to the existing ten- 
dency, by which the education given to 
the cleverer children who come from the 
elementary schools bears a different 
stamp from that given to children of the 
professional classes, being directed more 
narrowly to material and industrial 
well-being and less to the effective study 
of literature and history. 
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Among the pupils from the elemen- 
tary schools will be many who are likely 
to exercise influence in the public life, 
both municipal and national, of the com- 
ing generation; and in the interest of 
the whole community it is of high im- 
portance that these future leaders of 
their fellow-citizens should have some 
knowledge of the past history of man- 
kind, especially of its political institu- 
tions and experiments; and_ should 
acquire an enduring interest in the ideals 
of both private and public character, by 
which the noblest sides of civilisation 
have been moulded. The Classical 
Association observes with interest the 
declaration of the Workers’ Educational 
Association (Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, Recommendation 12): 


“That since the character of 
British Democracy ultimately de- 
pends on the collective wisdom of 
its adult members, no system of 
education can be complete that does 
not promote serious thought and 
discussion on the fundamental 
interests and problems of life and 
society.” 


The Classical Association believes 
that this end can be secured only if the 
same freedom of access to the thought 
and history of the greatest races of the 
past is given to the children of the more 
privileged classes is also, by a wise 
system of national education, opened to 
children from every class of the com- 
munity. 





A CONFERENCE AT PRINCETON 
ON CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


A REMARKABLE conference on Clas- 
sical Studies took place at Princeton 
University, U.S.A., on June 2. Its 
purpose was to bear witness to the 
value of a classical training ; and it is 
the more notable because the witness 
was borne, not by Greek and Latin 
specialists, but by distinguished men 
whose work is in other fields. Speeches 
were delivered by eminent doctors and 
lawyers, biologists, chemists, and other 
men of science, engineers, architects, 
business men, and journalists. Among 
these latter were the President of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and the 



































editors of the New York Sun and 
the New York Times. Others, unable 
to attend, sent messages; among these 
were telegrams or letters from ex- 
Presidents Taft and Roosevelt, Mr. 
Lansing, Mr. Elihu Root, and the 
President of the Southern Railway. 
Such a marshalling of names is equally 
a witness to the Classics, and to the 
spirit of a country which can unite 
with business enterprise and efficiency 
a belief in liberal studies. A pamphlet 
with extracts from the speeches and 
messages has been published, and can 
be obtained from Dean A. F. West, 
Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. But 
all lovers of the classics will be glad to 
know that a full report is to be pub- 
lished in the autumn by the Princeton 
University Press, with the addition of 
statistics and other opinions and in- 
formation. 

Here we can only give a few extracts 
from some of the more notable opinions. 
President Wilson wrote—the quotation 
is from a statement made a year ago: 


‘What you cannot find a substitute for is the 
Classics as literature ; and there can be no first- 
hand contact with that literature if you will not 
master the grammar and the syntax which 
convey its subtle power. Your enlightenment 
depends on the company you keep. You do 
not know the world until you know the men 
who have possessed it, and tried its wares before 
you were ever given your brief run upon it. 
And there is no sanity comparable with that 
which is schooled in the thoughts that will keep. 

All literature that has lasted has this claim 
upon us—that it is not dead; but we cannot be 
quite so sure of any as we are of the ancient 
literature that still lives, because none has lived 
so long. It holds a sort of primacy in the 
aristocracy of natural selection.’ 


The Editor of the New York Sum, 
after remarking on the reckless use of 
English, ‘the yellow peril of the lan- 
guage,’ went on: 


‘Were I the emergency autocrat of this lan- 
guage, I should proclaim in drastic regulations 
and enforce by severe penalties the American 
duty of adherence to the old habits of speech, 
the old scrupulous respect for the finer shades 
of meaning, the old rigid observance of the 
morality of word relations; and this, 1 believe, 
can be done only by maintaining the classical 
culture at high potency.’ 

Dr. Charles R. Miller, of the New York 
Times, said among other things: ‘It is my 
observation and judgment that the surest way— 
certainly the shortest way—to the acquisition of 
this sense of values (of words) leads through 
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the texts of the Greek and Latin authors and 
the less alluring but indispensable pages of the 
grammarians. This is a very familiar ground, 
and I forbear. I mean merely that a news- 
paper reporter, correspondent, or editorial 
writer who does not know, citing only examples 
that have recently come under my eye, that 
expurgate does not mean expunge, that egre- 
gious is only by custom and not by etymology 
an epithet of reproach, and that a decimated 
regiment may still be a force to be reckoned 
with, has much to learn about the English 
language.’ 

The chief feature of the day was the 
speech by Senator Lodge—a temperate, 
weighty, and dignified summary of the 
arguments for classical education, re- 
sembling in its tone and temper Lord 
Bryce’s Presidential Speech at the 1917 
meeting of our Classical Association, 
and presenting the case, not only in 
lucid and scholarly English, but with 
the breadth of view of a statesman and 
man of the world. We can only find 
space here for one quotation ; it will be 
enough to show how well worth reading 
is the whole speech : 

‘Some boys whom I knew read a little 
Herodotus in the volume of selections in which 


they were prepared for college, and there they 
found this sentence: 

‘*"Hyudas oracidgew xpedv dort fy re ry AAW 

Kapp kal dé kai év rqwde wept Tod oKdrepos huewy mréw 
ayaa Thy matplia épydcera.” 
These are the words of Aristides to his especial 
enemy Themistocles on the eve of the battle of 
Salamis. Roughly translated they mean: “ It 
is more becoming at any time, and more par- 
ticularly now, that we should show which one of 
us shall best serve our country.” Within the 
last three months this simple sentence has 
seemed to me not inapplicable as a rule of 
conduct. I look with wonder and admiration 
at the filaments of the radio station climbing up 
toward the skies, and take great satisfaction in 
the comfort of an automobile; but I find in 
neither the inspiration which breathes from 
this passage written down by a Greek historian 
born nearly twenty-five hundred years ago.’ 


READERS of the Notes in the last 
C.R. (p. 97) on Leucas—Ithaca will 
do well to examine the April number 
of Classical Philology. In this Mr. A. 
Shewan has a paper Beati Possidentes 
Ithakistae, in which he states no less 
than thirty-five objections to Leucas, 
‘some fatal, some not of great weight, 
but all point to one conclusion.’ It is 
difficult to see how after reading these 
anyone can support the theory that 
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Leucas is Ithaca. Mr. Shewan invites 
opponents similarly to state their objec- 
tions to Ithaca. Will someone take up 
the challenge ? 


In a private letter, a very well- 
informed American writer speaks of 
‘the antagonism, almost taking the 
shape of a crusade, that has developed 
increasingly during the past few years in 
regard to the study of the classics in the 
colleges and in the high schools. A good 
many of the colleges’ (the writer con- 
tinues) ‘ have been changing their cur- 
riculum by dropping Greek, and drop- 
ping or lessening the time given to 
Latin.’ 

‘The schools preparing students for 
college have naturally promptly followed 
the same policy. There will doubtless 
in the future (we trust in the near 
future) be some reaction in favour of 
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the classics; but the tendency at this 
time is, as far as school and college 
courses are concerned, to dispossess 
the classics, and to give the time that 
had been previously employed for the 
old authors to work in applied science, 
and to direct preparation for the voca- 
tional business of life.’ 

It will be noted that the discarding 
of Greek has its effect on Latin also. 


AT the summer meeting of the Nor- 
thumberland and Durham Classical 
Association the Right Rev. the Lord 

3ishop of Durham gave his Presidential 
Address, entitled ‘‘ The Classics as an 
Influence in Education and a Delight 
in Life.’ The treatment of the subject 
was made to centre in an imaginary 
dialogue between Virgil and Pollio con- 
cerning poetry in particular as a factor 
in education. 
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